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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure acholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
LIBERAL EVANGELISM 


To the General Convention 


The Committee on Liberal Evangelism 
was appointed by vote of the last session of 
the Convention. It has met several times 
since Worcester. 

During each of the two years, the Daily 
Lenten Readings have been prepared and 
issued. Over ten thousand copies of these 
have been used by our people each year. 

A Calendar of Co-ordinated Denomina- 
tional Activities was prepared last fall, 
covering the months from January to 
June, 1935. In this an attempt was made 
to set up certain spiritual objectives with 
detailed suggestions for each month’s 
emphasis. The Lenten Readings followed 
the general plan suggested. Just how 
widely this Calendar was followed by our 
ministers we have no way of knowing. 

The Committee is convinced that there 
is a need throughout our church to con- 
tinue to develop the intellectual and 
spiritual aspects of Universalism and to 
emphasize the practical value and power 
of religion. It, therefore, submits the fol- 
lowing recommendations to this Con- 
vention. 

1. We recommend that the objectives 
suggested for last year be continually 
held up as the goals for all of our churches 
during the next two years. These are: 
(a) An enriched worship program. (b) 
A broader understanding of the present 
day application of the religion of Jesus 
through study groups. (c) A deeper ex- 
perience and use of liberal religion in per- 
sonal life. 

2. We recommend that ‘Re-thinking 
Universalism” be adopted as the general 
theme and slogan for all of our churches 
for the next two years. Dr. Rufus Jones, 
in an address at the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals at Copenhagen in 
1934, stressed the need of ‘re-thinking 
Religious Liberalism.’”’ There is a wide 
field open to us here. 

3. We recommend that a systematic plan 
for liberal evangelism be developed and 
pushed. This would include series of 
special services in our churches conducted 
by members of the Mission Brotherhood, 
or by other visiting ministers. State 
Superintendents could be of great help in 
arranging such services in their states. 
It might also include the sending of 
ministers or theological students to certain 
selected fields for several months services 
in the summer. It would stimulate our 
ministers to ‘evangelize’? themselves so 
that their regular services would become 
more spiritually satisfying. The present 
hunger for certainty and guidance gives 
us an unprecedented oprortunity for 
emphasizing the spiritual dynamic of life. 

4. We recommend that the Daily Len- 
ten Readings be continued, as they seem 
to meet a real need. Indeed, there have 
been many requests that this series ke 
enlarged so that daily readings, medita- 
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tions and prayers be provided for every 
day in the year. If there is a real demand 
for these, they can be prepared and should 
prove stimulating and helpful. 

5. We recommend the formation of 
formal or informal study groups to discuss. 
religion and life, using the general theme 
“‘Re-thinking Universalism” as the basis 
of study. Much material is available to- 
day for such groups at very reasonable 
costs. The Commission would endeavor 
to supply additional material necessary. 

6. We recommend that lay services be 
prepared similar to those issued during 
part of the past two years by Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter for the use of churches unable 
to have a settled minister, and particularly 
for use by isolated Universalists who could 
gather a group of interested people for 
services in the home or some other suit- 
able place. Possibly, in this way, new 
churches can eventually be established 
and many dormant churches be opened. 

* x 
A MEETING OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HYMNS AND SERVICES 


Harriet G. Yates 


No mere reporter could do justice to the 
scintillating personality of William Norman 
Guthrie. As speaker for the Commission 
on Hymns and Services at their Thursday 
morning conference, he introduced the 
group to some of his methods of “‘Vitalizing 
Public Worship.”’ For twenty-four years 
he has been experimenting with various 
types of esthetic worship, through music, 
poetry, dancing and drama, at St. Mark’s 
in the Bouwerie, New York, where he is 
rector. 

Deploring the lack of understanding of 
the symbols of the church which many 
liberals try to use, he urged that greater 
effort be made to comprehend the fuil 
significance of these symbols. ‘‘Unless 
rightly used your worship becomes a 
mockery. An altar is not a desk and must 
not be used as a desk.” 

Speaking as an Episcopalian he went on: 
“We know all about ritual, all about lit- 
urgy. But we are bound by a prayer- 
book. In twenty-five years we have been 
able to get one comma moved in that 
prayer-book. But you liberals are free. 
Yours is not a creed, it is an agreement. 
You are free to do anything you want to do. 
But your trouble is that you don’t know 
what you want to do.” 

Among the galaxy of clever and in- 
tensely stimulating statements, we can 
quote only a few. “I don’t want to have 
to preach. I want to preach when the 
Holy Spirit puts the words in my mouth.” 
The goals of worship he holds to be trans- 
figuration and transformation of the in- 
dividual. ‘The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating and not in discussing the recipe.” 

Making an appeal for the retention of 
the biblical speech in our pulpit work, he 
remarked, ‘Our fathers used to get the 
right sense through a wrong translation. 

(Continued on page 1469) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Story of the Human Race* 


E write of “The Story of the Human Race,” a 
new book by Dr. Henry Thomas, on the day 
after the arrival of former Mayor Jimmie 

Walker in New York City, and therefore, having read 
of the enthusiastic welcome given him, have to struggle 
hard not to accept the fundamental thesis of the work: 
“Man is a stupid creature and his progress has been 
very slow.” 

In a series of fifty or more biographies Dr. Thomas 
covers the story of mankind. That he is a spirited 
writer with a graphic, interesting style, anybody can 
see who picks up the book and reads the first para- 
graph: “It took about forty million years for the ape 
to develop into the apeman. It took him another 
three hundred thousand years to learn how to hold 
his head up straight and to kill his prey with imple- 
ments of stone. Fifty thousand years later he acci- 
dentally discovered copper, and was thus able to de- 
vise more effective ways for killing. Two thousand 
years after that he discovered iron and his killing 
methods became even'more skillful. Five thousand 
years after the discovery of iron he invented dyna- 
mite and several centuries later he invented his first 
submarine and aeroplane, and then his ingenuity in 
killing other living creatures became almost perfect. 
Perhaps in another fifty thousand years his sluggish 
brain will begin to understand the obvious truth that 
killing is a foolish business, and that he had better 
spend his time in more useful pursuits.”’ 

A good example of this vivid style, which is so 
startling at times, is found in the last ‘paragraph of 
the chapter on “Jesus, the Outcast of Nazareth.” 
“But Mr. Shaw, as usual, exaggerates. Two men at 
least have tried his way—the Jewish Spinoza and the 
Hindu Gandhi. The Jews and the Hindus may yet 
succeed in bringing the Christians back to Christ.” 

Dr. Thomas believes that there are two types of 
leaders in the world, ‘‘those who advance civilization 
and those who retard it.’”’ “The makers of peace be- 
long to the first category, and the makers of war to 
the second.” 

He holds it to be an axiom of history, and not 


*The Story of the Human Race: A Biographical Outline of 
History. By Henry Thomas, Ph. D. The Winchell-Thomas 
‘Company: Boston. 560 pages. Price $3.00. 


merely a Biblical hope, that the peace-makers shall 
inherit the earth. It has taken the race ten thousand 
tragic years since the ice age to reach our present 
stage of civilization. In a world without war we 
could have accomplished this progress in five hundred 
years. ‘The history of the world to date,’ he says, 
“thas been the story of a family of lunatics, laboriously 
setting up a beautiful palace and then smashing it 
ruthlessly down to the ground, only to repeat the self- 
same crazy process over and over again.” 

The Chinese, the Hindus and the Jews, according 
to Dr. Thomas, were the first among ancient peoples 
to recognize a new type of hero, the prophet hero as 
opposed to the warrior hero. There is no more graphic 
sketch in the book than that of “Jeremiah, the First 
Pacifist in History.” Here is no sifting of evidence, no 
balancing of possibilities. Here is a story containing 
truth doubtless, but doubtless also not all truth, but 
it is the great story of a man “who told a world of 
savages that they were meant to be gentlemen. They 
took it as a personal insult and killed him.” 

The author is a humanist and humanitarian. 
The religions of the world are superstitions and the 
voices of heaven imagindry. But, strangely, the author 
makes this writer more convinced of the truth of theis- 
tic religion, and more enthusiastic for it. He is 
ruthless and often cynical in his description of the 
masses, and most of the leaders whom they adore, but 
he deepens the faith of this writer in the divinity of 
man. This may be due to unadulterated stubbornness 
in the reviewer and to nothing at all in the author. 
But it may not be unrelated to the tenderness, beauty, 
insight, in his accounts of the pacifists, the apostles of 
justice, the merciful in all ages. Nothing could be 
more discriminating and appreciative than his chapter 
on “Buddha, the Atheist Who Became a God,” on 
“Plato, Who Dreamed of a Better World,” or “St. 
Francis, a Catholic Rebel.” 

“He listens,” it was said of St. Francis, “‘to those 
to whom God Himself will not listen.’”’ The author 
quotes this and adds, “Yes, and he went even further 
than that. Devout Catholic though he was, he yet 
had the temerity to correct the mistakes of heaven by 
trying to make men happier than heaven apparently 
meant them to be.” 

Here, too, is one of the wise, discriminating pas- 


me 
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sages with which the book is packed: ‘‘His (St. Francis) 
humility was not the humility of self-abasement, but 
of utter self-disregard. He simply had no time or de- 
sire to bother about himself. He got so much more 
pleasure out of bothering about others. The whole 
world was to him a world of kings, and he was their 
one willing subject.” 

In the book we have “Cyrus, Who Built an Em- 
pire and Destroyed a Civilization,” “Alexander, Who 
Tried to Divide the World between Himself and God,” 
“Hannibal, the Carthaginian Prince of Hatred,” 
“Cato, the Champion Hypocrite of the World,” 
“Caesar, the Man Who Tried to Become a God,” 
“Nero, the Emperor Who Murdered His Mother,” 
and so on down to Bismarck, William the Second, 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Probably more offense will be given by his chapter 
on “Lincoln, Savior of the Black Race,” than by any 
slur that he makes on organized religion. Our Civil 
War, like every other war, wrote a warning in blood 
for the nations. “And the warning was this—that 
some wars may be unavoidable, but that no war ever 
is necessary to the progress of mankind.” Had 
Douglas been elected instead of Lincoln, the slaves 
would have been freed and the nation spared the 
Civil War. “Abraham Lincoln’s lack of wisdom did 
much to bring about the Civil War. He was not a 
creative thinker. If he observed a national wrong, 
he was willing to go to war in order to set it right. 
He saw no other way. . . . He saw the evil of slavery, 
but he did not see that it was a dying evil.”’ It is all 
very unorthodox, very irregular, not admissible for 
our patriotic celebrations. But the author does see 
Lincoln transformed from a politician with inordinate 
personal ambitions into a great man. “He was trans- 
figured, almost in spite of himself, into one of the 
saviors of mankind.” 

The book is dramatic. It ought to bring back 
the lost art of reading history. And if our pedants 
will not admit the work as history, then let us say, 
bring back the lost art of reading great historical 
novels. It is as interesting as any novel. No wonder 
the Book of the Month Club sent it out in October. 


* * 


SOME ASTOUNDING ASSUMPTIONS 


R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, religious 
editor of The Boston Evening Transcript, is 
giving the world through the Transcript an 

interesting religious weekly, just as he did when he 
was editor of the Unitarian paper The Christian Regis- 
ter. But now, as then, some of the assumptions that 
he makes are nothing short of astounding. 

In a recent issue he writes most sympathetically 
of the Presbyterian Constitutional Covenant Union, 
the Presbyterian minority headed by Professor J. 
Gresham Machen, which is fighting the authority of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, and may, as Dr. 
Dieffenbach says, form a new church. 

The issue, which is one of church government, 
has its origin in church doctrine. The ten percent 
minority headed by Dr. Machen is fundamentalist. 
The ninety percent majority, according to Dr. Dief- 
fenbach, is modernist. We hesitate to use either term, 
as neither is precise. The minority says that it takes 


the Bible as the infallible word of God, not realizing 
that it is taking a human interpretation of the word 
of God, as it is bound to do, and the majority also 
says that it takes the Bible as the infallible word of 
God, but it seems to realize more clear'y that it is 
taking a human interpretation of the word of God. 
The minority alleges that the majority is ]ax in doc- 
trine and arbitrary in church rule. 

Leaving out of consideration Dr. Dieffenbach’s 
characterization of the majority in the Presbyterian 
Church as modernist, when in fact that majority is 
made up of all shades of opinion, we note this extraor- 
dinary obiter dictum: He says in essence that the con- 
troversy is one of theism versus humanism. He ap- 
pears all through to make the colossal assumption that 
to be fundamentalist is to be intellectual, scholarly, 
theological, profound, and to be anything else except 
fundamentalist is to be shallow. Apparently he holds 
that one must believe in the fundamentalists’ God or 
in no God. 

Let him speak for himself: 

There is no probability that the modernists of the 
Presbyterian Church will return to the literal inerrancy 
of the Bible; nor will they emphasize—though they will 
not deny—the old familiar doctrines which came out 
of the Reformation pronouncements in the sixteenth 
century. The whole trend of Protestant thinking for 
fifty years has been away from these dogmas. That is, 
in the practical business of the Protestant Church—its 
teaching, preaching and social action—there is a new 
era which is lacking in depth of theological thought and 
in revolutionary spiritual power. That must be said 
with precise candor. 

Those who believe that the fundamentalists are 
right in principle, are sound. There must be faith and 
doctrine which have great foundations. The world has 
not reached a place where human and social motives are 
sufficient to give driving power and endurance in great 
causes of humanity. The defect of the liberal trend is 
in trusting tomanandinman. That is, it is a defect at 
the present stage of spiritual intelligence. For some 
it is enough, but the people nine out of ten want God. 
They desire the old, old story of His miracle-working, 
life-changing power. 

It may be that the conservative Presbyterians 
are deserving of praise, for they do affirm the profundity 
of religious truth, they believe in intellectual emphasis, 
and they have persuasiveness in their use of the ancient 
authorities. 


In our judgment, the profound scholarship of the 
day is in the ranks of the people who go into the an- 
cient authorities and examine them, who are not 
satisfied with hurling texts, but who ascertain the 
conditions in which the texts have birth, who do not 
shut their intellectual eyes and swallow an old creed, 
but who endeavor to discover what it was that the 
men who made the creed really tried to express. 

And as for belief in God, trust in God, faith in 
God, if the English language means anything, and a 
holy walk and conversation have the slightest signif- 
icance, the signers of the Auburn, declaration which 
gave the Machen adherents such great offense ex- 
hibited a faith plus a scholarship for which no apologies - 
need be made. 

Having appeared to criticize our old comrade of 
the Register, we here and now unreservedly praise 
him for seeing so clearly and stating so strongly that 
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the defect of the liberal trend is too exclusive reliance 
upon man. In God plus man, God working through 
man, man cooperating with God, we have today as in 
every age of history the dynamic source of power for 
social action and individual regeneration. 

* * 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT IN ADVANCE 


E have the names of a dozen or more people to 

whom we should like to present The Christian 

Leader for a year. All are Universalists. 

Some bear the name or names of Universalist pioneers 

and founders—even our greatest names. Some are 

members of ministers’ families. The Publishing House 

has borne more than its share of this load. We need 

more endowed subscriptions. Fifty dollars endows a 

subscription. We need more money to use for people 
whom we can no longer afford to carry. 

* * 


MAKE MILITARY DRILL AN ELECTIV 


INCE the United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared it legal for universities to suspend or ex- 
pel students who refuse to take military drill, 

it has become necessary to seek new legislation. Sena- 
tor Nye and Congressman Kvale have introduced 
identical bills in Congress to amend the National 
Defense Act, and do away with compulsion in military 
drill. It is not proposed to end the drill. It is simply 
proposed to make it possible for students to attend 
institutions providing the drill and elect it or not elect 
it, as they might higher trigonometry or constitutional 
law. We can afford to take some pains to help the 
Nye-Kvale legislation through the next session of 


Congress. 
cee 


MR. GREELEY IS INSTALLED 


IVE hundred people assembled in Boston on a 
week day evening recently to take part in the 
installation of Dana McLean Greeley as min- 

ister of the Arlington Street Church, which now houses 
both the most historic Universalist church and one of 
the most historic Unitarian churches on the continent. 
Practically the entire congregation of the Second 
Universalist Society in the Town of Boston was present. 

The Rev. Max A. Kapp read the scriptures. 
The Rev. O. Whitman Eames, president of the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association, took Dr. Sullivan’s 
place and delivered a noble charge to the minister. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York City 
compared the period when Channing began work 
with the period that faces Greeley. The three great 
emphases of Channing are the emphases needed for 
today: God and the sovereignty of the moral law, the 
divinity of man, and the absolute necessity for freedom. 

The whirling wheel of time which sent Holmes 
out of the Unitarian fellowship and made his name 
anathema, now brings him up to preach the occasional 
sermon at a great united Unitarian-Universalist 
occasion, and in the church alleged to be the most 
conservative in the Unitarian fellowship! Perhaps 
it is liberal too, in its basic attitudes. 

The minister emeritus, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
gave the moving prayer of installation. Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church held people spellbound 


with his charge to the congregation. Dr. Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving, rector of Phillips Brooks’s famous Trinity 
Church, brought boyish and earnest greetings. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish did his part well, as always, in his 
greetings from the American Unitarian Association. 
The Rev. Bradford E. Gale and the Rev. Robert 
Dale Richardson and Mr. Amos R. Little, chairman 
of the prudential committee, contributed to a service 
which for beauty, dignity, feeling, has seldom been 
equaled. 

The closing hymn was written by the new pastor, 
and was as follows: 


O Thou Great God and Sovereign Power, 
Who spoke to saints of old, 

Grant us Thy wisdom from this hour, 
Nor yet Thy love withhold. 


Thou strength to Christ, the Son of Man, 
And light to all his kind, 

Paint Thou Thy plans for paradise 
Upon our inner mind. 


With love of truth and humble heart 
We seek to do Thy will,— 

To realize each his honest part 
Thy Kingdom to fulfill. 


Ordain us in Thy holy name, 
And bind us each to all, 

Send down Thy Pentecostal flame, 
And let Thy manna fall. 


Give to Thy priests persuasive zeal; 
The people, Lord, inspire. 

Thy Church bestirred, the world will feel 
Its purifying fire. 


Since 1729 this church has had twelve ministers, 
counting Mr. Greeley. Since 1818 the Second Society 
of Universalists has had five ministers, counting Mr. 
Greeley and omitting temporary supplies. 

The Christian Leader voices the feeling of prac- 
tically all Universalists, officials and everybody else, 
in saying that it hopes that this church will become 
one of the greatest forces for constructive religious 
liberalism that we possess. We join in the prayer 
printed on the program, “‘May inspiration be ours 
from the spirit of William Laurence Sullivan, who 
before his death had planned to be with us.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


By Wednesday noon, October 30, Dr. Etz had 
mailed the minutes of the Washington Convention, 
with the recommendations and resolutions, to all 
ministers and delegates, and to the president and 
secretary of every State Convention—an example of 
prompt, efficient work. A few extra copies are avail- 
able to those who write first. 

Some of our religious contemporaries want 
England to take strong ground against Italy and want 
at the same time to tell the world that England and 
the English are actuated by the basest motives. 
This is no service of the peace cause. 


It makes all the difference in the world with our 
effectiveness whether deep down in our hearts we want 
to serve instead of really wanting to rule. 
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Today’s Challenge to the Church” 


L. Hamilton Garner 


COME before you today as one who loves the 
church. Many of my dearest memories of the 
past are closely associated with the church. 
Before I was born my father was on fire with 

zeal for the cause of Universalism, served as a lay 

preacher in the South, and later had himself ordainefi 
as a Universalist minister. I can scarcely remember 
when, for any period of time, I have wanted to be 
anything except a minister in the Universalist de- 
nomination. My hope for the future is bound up with 
the church. Like many of you here in this audience, 

I feel indebted to the church in larger measure than I 

can at any time repay. 

Because I love the church I want to be unsparingly 
honest in what I say about it. You remember reading 
what Lincoln once wrote in his notes for a law lecture 
to young men: “If in your judgment you cannot be 
an honest lawyer—resolve to be honest without being 
a lawyer.” That the behest in that statement applies 
equally to men in the ministry goes without saying. 
I should much rather talk this morning about a topic 
on which I felt I had the majority of you with me— 
but I feel myself compelled to speak of that which is 
nearest to my heart and life, and, whether you agree 
or disagree with my attitude, I hope that you will be- 
lieve in my sincerity and understand my purpose. 

That there is something more than a vague general 
drift away from the church today is a self-evident fact, 
I think, which no straight-thinking person can deny. 
Your State Superintendent, Dr. Fred Leining, speaks 
of it in his message in the recent issue of The Empire 
State Universalist. “Hard and brutal facts,” he says, 
“face the church today. ‘The depression has not 
brought about a revival of religion as has come after 
past periods of business depression. The revival has 
been prophesied, but nothing of the sort has happened.”’ 

The utter indifference of the public in general 
toward the institution of the church is a force so crush- 
ing that it is a wonder the church maintains its exist- 
ence atall. Itis certainly no wonder that in its struggle 
to survive it does not go onward and upward. 

Ministers grow very indignant when the charge is 
leveled at them that their congregations no longer 
represent the tide of struggling humanity that sweeps 
past their church corner. They do not like to think 
of the church as a little island in the backwater of 
contemporary life, upon which the timid and the 
tired and the tender-minded huddle, imploring God to 
still the winds and temper the flood. They want to 
believe that it is still the most vital institution in the 
life of mankind, without which real spiritual progress 
would be impossible. They want to think that it 
might still be said, as the record has it from long, 
long ago, that “the common people heard him gladly.”’ 

But do they? 

It was my fortune to work for some three years 
in the steel mills of my home city. In all that time I 
never found that the church as such had any place in 


*Address at the New York State Convention October 10, 
1985. Published by request of the State Convention. 


the lives of the men with whom I worked. In my 
present pastorate in Newark I have had the oppor- 
tunity to come rather close to men and women ac- 
customed to think of themselves in the category of 
“labor.’’ In any clash between themselves and their 
employers do they think for a moment that the church 
can be depended upon to speak out as the organized 
conscience of the community? If they think anything 
about it at all, they dismiss it with a cynical comment 
or a cryptic jest. And why not? The church is not 
accustomed to consider itself responsible for social 
leadership. If the individual minister attempts to 
make a practical application of the lofty platitudes 
he utters on Sunday morning, one of the deacons soon 
sets him right. Labor believes that the ehurch exists 
to maintain the status quo, that its doctrine of brother- 
hood is so much hot air, an enervating pleasure for 
the well-fed who can afford the luuxry of the weekly 
Turkish bath. A revealing comment was made to me 
shortly after I had invited a prominent Negro of the 
community to serve as usher at the Community 
Forum on Sunday nights. “‘You’d better look out for 
that poor Negro usher of yours, or one of your trustees 
will be stepping on his toes and tripping him up,” 
said my friend, who attends the Forum regularly. 
“Church people just can’t take it!” 

And how much more love have the so-called in- 
tellectuals for the church? How much does the church 
matter tothem? How vitally are they concerned with 
it in their lives? There is a very interesting discussion 
group which meets fortnightly in my city. It is com- 
posed of teachers and doctors and lawyers and social 
workers. They discuss all manner of subjects under 
the sun. But in all their talk about remedying the 
world’s evils it never occurs to them to consider the 
church or the synagogue of any vital importance in 
the process. 

By and large, I suppose, the average church con- 
stituency is composed of the group that would come 
somewhere in between these two extremes. How 
strong and vital is the attachment of these people to 
the church? Do they put it ahead of their bridge clubs 
and their golf engagements and their petty personal 
quarrels? Some of them—yes, the saving remnant! 
The majority of them—no. If they fill out a sub- 
scription card for a quarter a week, attend a church 
organization, an occasional church supper or social, 
they are apt to feel quite firmly that they have done 
their bit for God. Let an additional pair of fifty- 
cent tickets come to them from a church organization 
other than the specific one in which they happen to 
be interested, and you will hear it said that too many 
things are going on! “‘The minister ought to put a 
stop to it!” 

Any man who has been in the ministry a few 
years, I might almost say a few months, could talk 
hours on end about the reason Mr. So-and-So or Mrs. 
So-and-So left the congregation. And the reason is 
generally so silly and inconsequential that Mr. and 
Mrs. So-and-So refuse to admit it. 

Miss X does not like the singer. The minister 
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met Mrs. Y and Mrs. Z at a concert. He spoke to 
Mrs. Y and he didn’t speak to Mrs. Z! No matter 
whether he saw Mrs. Z. He should have seen her if he 
didn’t. She was right there all the time! Everybody 
in the church received the appeal for the Easter offering 
except Mr. and Mrs. A! No matter if their stencil did 
slip through the addressing machine. It shouldn’t 
have. And, anyway, this was the second time the 
same thing happened, and it was entirely too much. 

Trivial? That is just the point! It reveals the 
triviality of the relationship of so many people with 
the church. Essentially, their church membership 
means very little to them. 

Now if I ask myself honesty, ‘‘Why do I love the 
church?” I have to answer that I do not love it for 
what it is or for what, by and large, it means today. 
The ordinary church, with its prayers and its hymn- 
singing and its moral preachment, however fine and 
beautiful in so far as they go—is an institution which 
has betrayed its heritage and sold it out for a sub- 
scription card! What it has become—as others 
have said—is a smug club for the fairly respectable 
who get together once a week for a mental pat on the 
back. The miracle is that once in a while a young up- 
start in the club really believes what he hears, takes 
what the preacher says seriously—and then you have 
revolution on your hands. The club is all upset, and, 
likely as not, the upstart finds himself outside it. 
What a pity that so many men who have found their 
inspiration in the essential teaching of Jesus have to 
leave the church before they can satisfactorily express 
it, have to find “new wineskins to hold the new wine 
of contemporary religious experience.” 

No, I do not love the church for what it is. I 
love it for what it can be made to be. I am still 
optimist enough to believe that it can hold the new 
wine. Here and there over this land there are churches 
which succeed in doing that, in bringing together people 
of all nationalities and colors and classes and shades of 
opinion and belief, and weldimg then together with 
the common purpose of furthering human brotherhood. 
Their number is few, but they give me hope and 
courage. 

In a recent memorial service in honor of John 
Cotton Dana, the famous librarian of the Newark 
Public Library, Dr. Frank Kingdon, in summarizing 
the significance of Mr. Dana’s work, said, “John 
Cotton Dana took the library off the shelf and into the 
street. That approach,” said Dr. Kingdon, “was the 
distinctive contribution that Mr. Dana made to the 
library movement in this country. Out of it has come 
the vital institution that the Public Library is today.” 
This signifies to me exactly what organized religion 
must do. If the church is going to matter at all in 
the new day that is coming, indeed, if it is to exist at 
all as more than an historical relic, it has got to take 
religion off the altar into the street—“‘where cross 
the crowded ways of life.’”’ Nearly all churches are 
identified today with specific creeds, with theologies 
which are the connecting fiber of their organisms. 
In even the most liberal churches this is true. Like 
it or not, you must assent to a specific form of theo- 
logical dogma if you want to be admitted. It is my 
conviction that the church should have nothing what- 
ever to say about what a person believes theologically, 


providing he is reaching forth toward the goal of a 
better society of mankind. It is my conviction that 
what we need is an entire reorganization with unity 
of purpose as our tap root, not conformity of theo- 
logical opinion. My ideal of a church is that of an 
organization which makes itself a common meeting 
ground for all the people who tread upon the street, 
where laborer and employer may rub elbows, where 
white and black may sit upon the same board, par- 
take of a mutual communion of spirit, and attempt to 
understand each others’ problems, where all may 
(as one church puts it) “seek truth in freedom, strive 
to apply it in love, for the cultivation of character, 
the fostering of fellowship, and the establishment of 
a righteous social order which shall bring abundant 
life to all mankind.” 

If the church would become such an institution it 
must cease being a passive agent and become a mili- 
tant agency. How our ministers love to recall the 
days when it was daring to be a Universalist, when it 
cost something personally to defy public opinion and 
stand for a different kind of God and a new conception 
of life! Harking back to those good old days is a ser- 
monic trick calculated to arouse pride and enthusiasm. 
While all of us do homage to the past, how few of us 
will admit what a spineless lot we have become, con- 
tent with being time-servers, scared to death to take a 
positive stand on controversial issues for fear of offend- 
ing the people who hold the purse-strings! In the 
issues of poverty and war, the two blackest stains on 
the escutcheon of our society, how timidly the church 
has spoken, afraid of its own voice. In a day when 
fascism is something more than a threat, will it stand 
fearlessly for civil liberties? What stand will it take 
in the next war that is already hanging like a thunder- 
cloud over our horizon? Will it try once more to rec- 
oncile the gospel of love with the necessity to kill? 
Will it turn its auditoriums again into recruiting 
stations? Unless the church throws its entire moral 
weight into the fight against war and fascism it has 
renounced its birthright. 

When the church does take a definite stand, es- 
pousing specific social causes, there will be plenty of 
people to condemn it. They will immediately call it 
“unspiritual,’’ and advise its ministers to stick to 
their pulpits. ‘‘Unspiritual’”’ is the most charitable 
epithet they will have for it. Its ministers will be 
labeled ‘Reds,’ “Socialists,” “Communists,” have 
no doubt of that! Yet the church which would live 
to see the new day must forget its assumed obligation 
to be respectable and pious and what some mistakenly 
like to call “‘spiritual,’’ and remember that if it is to 
minister to the world it must fill a place in the 
world. 

And, finally, the church must stop caring so much 
about whether it continues to live. It is an ironic 
thing that the very institution which preaches self- 
forgetfulness to its people should not remember that 
the same principle applies to itself as an institution. 
He that loseth his life shall find it! The church that 
loses its life in a struggle to serve the ideals of its 
founders shall certainly find a more abundant living 
as a result. How full of self-interest, self-concern, we 
institutionalists are! _Every proposition in the way of 
a program which most ministers make to a church ig 
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answered by the question: ‘‘That’s all very well. It’s 
fine! But of what benefit will that be to our church?” 
Not—“Of what benefit can we be to society, to the 
community of which we are a part?” But —“Of what 
benefit will what we intend to do be to us... .?” 
Shall we have a Sunday evening forum? It depends 
upon what a forum can pay the church in terms of 
dollars and cents. When it is explained that we shall 
be lucky if the forum proves to be self-supporting, 
some members feel that it would be more practical to 
close the church on Sunday nights to save electricity. 
And then, too, will not the horde which comes into 
the church on Sunday nights wear out the church 
carpet? 

The church which begins to forget itself in this 
world of crying, struggling humanity may, indeed, 
lose some of the marks of its traditional institutional- 
ism, yet in the process I firmly believe that it will find 
itself in new tasks, renewed enthusiasm, regain its 
own soul by spending itself in the spirit of the living 
Christ. 

What we liberals must do is to think less of main- 
taining our smug suburban clubs. (The orthodox 
churches have more money than we and their clubs 
will always be smarter!) We must take our religion 
off the altar into the street, into the midst of the press- 
ing problems of contemporary living, redefine some of 
our medieval terms, revise our technique. In this 
bankrupt society we must become a militant agency 
standing without compromise for justice as against 
injustice (not theoretically merely, but in the case of 
specific situations when there is a strike in our city, 
when there is a Tom Mooney or a Scottsboro case 
within the sound of our voice or the scope of our ac- 
tivities). We must stand for peace as against war 
(not theoretically when it is perfectly respectable to do 
so, but in the time of war itself). We must stand for 


cooperation as against greed (again, not theoretically 
in rolling Biblical phraseology, but in this cruel, 
chaotic economic system in which we live today). 
We must throw ourselves, not caring what happens to 
us as a church, recklessly into the work of the Kingdom 
of God, which some of us choose to call the building 
of the Beloved Community. And if we lose our life 
as a sect thereby, at least we shall not have died of a 
slow creeping paralysis or a hardening of the arteries. 
It is my conviction, however, that we should find 
life, and find it more abundantly. 

Shortly before he died William Ellery Channing 
preached a sermon on “The Church.” I offer his 
words to you, for they are as fitting today as on the 
occasion when he uttered them: 

“Wy friends, I know that I am addressing those 
who hold various opinions as to the controverted 
points of theology. We have grown up under dif- 


ferent influences. We bear different names. But if 
we purpose solemnly to do God’s will . . . . we are 
one church and let nothing divide us. . . . For vari- 


eties are not schisms. . . . We may still honor, and 
love and rejoice in one another’s spiritual life and 
progress as truly as if we were cast into one and the 
same unyielding form. In many great truths, in 
those which are most quickening, purifying and con- 
soling, we all, I hope, agree. There is, too, a common 
ground of practise on which we may all meet. We 
may all unite hearts and hands in doing good, in toil- 
ing and suffering for the cause of humanity, in spread- 
ing intelligence, freedom, and virtue... . in ex- 
ploring and drying up the sources of poverty, in 
breaking the yoke of the oppressed and enslaved, in 
exposing and withstanding the horrors of war. The 
angels and pure spirits who visit our earth come not 
to join a sect, but to do good to all. May this universal 
charity descend on us, and possess our hearts!” 


Our Need of a New Theism 


Edward Day 
9) EVERAL months ago The Scientific American 
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had a paper on the lightning bug, in which 
the writer, after describing this luminous 
insect, called attention to the fact that its 
light had been discovered to be a cold light, the only 
cold light known to us, for all other lights ray out heat. 
If, then, we can discover why the light of this bug is 
cold we may find ways of developing such a light that 
may be invaluable in certain forms of scientific re- 
search. 

May we not think of those who have a reasoned 
faith, who are sane, strong, reverent, and yet fearless 
in their deepest religious thinking, as having a cool 
light, an inner light divinely imparted, as a spiritual 
guide which renders invaluable service? Out of such 
guidance may come the pure gold of the truth. Such 
light may above all help us to develop the New Theism 
that should be widely espoused today. Just here there 
are two thoughts that must be emphasized. 

(1) If we are to have a new theism it must be 
based upon the deepest experiences of the great re- 
ligious thinkers of the past, and upon our own deeper 
spiritual experiences. The old theism was based 


largely upon the Bible as God’s book, God using the 
voice of the speaker as His voice or the thought of the 
scribe as His thought, the speaker or scribe being the 
mere agent or channel through which the divine word 
reaches us. The Bible has its great imperatives which 
at times startle us, but perchance do not startle us as 
once they did. Many of us read Nietzsche during the 
Great War because his most emphatic thought, the 
will to power, was accepted by Germany as its domi- 
nant thought. The same determination apparently 
existed in Great Britain, but it had not with the British 
the same philosophical backing that it had in Ger- 
many; for England had no great philosopher. Hobbes 
had died two centuries before, and Hume had long 
been dead. Nevertheless the will to power had pre- 
sumably more to do with England’s joining up with 
France in Belgium than thought of Germany’s viola- 
tion of old treaties, or than her humanitarian senti- 
ments. But Nietzsche’s epigrammatic utterances put 
imaginatively in the mouth of Zarathustra did not — 
greatly impress us, even though they were prefaced 
with his “Thus spake Zarathustra.”’ So now we are 
not scared as we were in childhood when we came in 
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our Bibles upon “Thus saith Jehovah,” because we 
can see that the more noteworthy parts of the ““Hebrew 
Scriptures,” a term more appropriate than our desig- 
nation the “Old Testament,” revealed in the exilic 
time that there were thinkers who had profound re- 
ligious experiences who gave the world choice and in- 
spirational prophetic oracles, spiritually uplifting 
psalms, and the book of Job. These were men who at 
first must have thought of themselves as leaving their 
God behind as a local Palestinian God; but who later 
discovered that their God was still with them as the 
God of the whole earth, and that they were in 
touch with Him, and that they could commune with 
Him, and thus become stronger and more resource- 
ful men. These are the men who give our Hebrew 
Bible its chief significance and worth. And here 
in their words which grew out of life’s great experi- 
ences we have a solid ground for our new theistic 
thought. 

But we ourselves may have noteworthy experi- 
ences in which we have reasons for believing that the 
Infinite reaches us inspirationally, experiences so ex- 
ceptional as to give worth to our new theistic thought. 
Her pastor was calling at a musical studio to listen to 
little Connie as she finished her violin lesson after a 
year’s instruction, and he was surprised by the magic 
of her touch and her mastery of her instrument as she 
played difficult pieces on her violin along with her 
teacher, who played upon his; and afterward he re- 
flected that we ourselves have chords that are touched 
by the Infinite. Can we not recall experiences of our 
own past when God has seemed so to touch our lives 
that ever afterward we have been different, won- 
drously changed men, when He, to quote Tennyson, 
perchance “smote the chord of Self, that trembling, 
passed in music out of sight.” 

Even now, though that supreme experience oc- 
curred so long ago, we may be able to feel the force of 
Carruth’s wonderful lines: 

Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon*is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in: 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others cail it God. 


Between a narrow fundamentalism, sordidly devoted 
to the letter, and lifeless, and a non-theistic, known 
as “humanism,” faith, there must be millions who have 
had profound experiences that have been moving 
them in the direction of a satisfying New Theism. 
Here it is that Dr. Carrel will prove a help to most of 
us, in his new book, ‘Man, the Unknown.” Opposed 
to the materialism of our time is his thought of man as 
a soul, or as possessed of a soul that can come into 
touch with God, and that really does in its more pro- 
found experiences commune with the Infinite. 

(2) If we are to have a theism that satisfies we 
must base it not only upon experience but also upon 
our present knowledge of the cosmos, the infinite uni- 
verse, or the numberless universes, conceived as a 
harmonious whole. Here, indeed, we find encourage- 
ment in the Bible, not so much because God has His 
word to say to us as because choice souls of so long 


ago spoke out of their own impressions and under- 
standing, as in the eighth psalm: 


When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast established: 
What is man that thou art mindful of him! 

Even the son of man that thou thinkest of him! 


This is noteworthy, for the eastern star-gazer looks 
farther into the heavens than do we with naked eyes; 
but how suggestive what follows as he alludes to man 
as dominant on earth, so regnant that though we may 
think of him as becoming nobler we cannot believe 
any other creature capable of supplanting him as eons 
pass. 


Yet thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, 

And hast crowned him with glory and honor; 

Thou hast made him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet. 


Or take the word of another of the old star-gazers, as 
they appear in the ninetieth psalm: 


Lord, thou hast been our abiding-place throughout all generations, 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 


‘Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world. 


Even from eternity to eternity, thou art God. 


The words of such old thinkers whose theism was built. 
largely upon the study of the visible universe, as they 
saw and understood it, are an inspiration to us; but 
inasmuch as our thinkers and astronomers know far 
more about the extent of the universe, its majestic 
movements, and its harmonious order, and know 
vastly more about the origin and slow development of 
life upon our earth, ours is a more satisfying theism. 
At the same time we live in the confident assurance 
that as our knowledge increases the conclusions of the 
most thoughtful will not radically change. Even now 
we may very reasonably speak of a timeless universe 
and a timeless Creator, one who always has been, and 
ever must be, working creatively, and in so doing 
reach a nobler conception of the Divine Being. 

Much as many may shudder over the doctrine of 
the evolution of life, we who have accepted it know 
that it does not rob life of a designer and controller, 
although some of its discoverers and apostles thought 
that they had read God out of the universe. Hence we 
must believe that further discoveries will enrich and 
strengthen our theistic thought. Some of us are old 
enough to recall how Dr. Robert Flint’s ‘‘Theism’’ 
fifty years ago gratified us and our teachers, though at 
first it seemed startling. We now know that it was 
one of the first volumes on the subject that based its 
conclusions upon the study of human life and the 
universe rather than upon the Scriptures, and there- 
fore was a real contribution to the New Theism. In 
our travel toward the light we have left behind some 
of his premises, and have in so doing reached a happier 
and more satisfying conclusion. We, for example, do 
not need to speak of a First Cause, for ours is and 
always has been an Immanent God. 

2k *k * 

TheGlobe quotes an Atchison man: ‘I’m very much interested 
in a certain young man. He says he can support my daughter 
on $18 a week. I can’t do it—and I have a notion to let the 
young fellow marry her, so I can study his method of financing.’” 
—Topeka Daily Capital. 
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William Laurence Sullivan: 


An Appreciation 


John Clarence Petrie 


HEN Dr. Sullivan passed on to the next 
| world on the night of Cctober 8 the cause 
of free Christianity was left the poorer; 
nS and those of us who were fortunate enough 
to be his close friends will not find another to take his 
place this side of the veil. He was a man much mis- 
understood, as violently disliked by those who did not 
agree with him as he was loved by those who did. I 
may say, however, that none could understand him as 
well as those few of us whose spiritual pilgrimage was 
similar to his, from Rome to freedom. 

Ordained to the priesthood of the Catholic Church, 
member of the intelligent group of men called Paulists, 
an order especially devoted to making Catholicism 
acceptable to the American mind, Will Sullivan early 
came into contact with the finest of scholarship, and 
aligned himself with those in the Catholic Church who 
at the beginning of our century were called Mcdern- 
ists. They loved their church, those scholars, but they 
saw great defects in her. Her teachings were unscien- 
tific, in many respects her popular devotions, seen 
from twentieth century eyes, were an admixture of 
sublime piety and gross superstition. But with all 
her faults she was still Holy Mother the Church, 
Christ’s Bride. With the ascension to the papal 
throne of the poorly educated Pius X their hopes were 
dashed to earth. A series of violent documents issued 
from Rome, first condemning and later excommuni- 
cating those who should espouse the Modernist critical 
position. A considerable number of priests refused 
to take the oath against Modernism and were forced 
to give up their livings, their priesthood, their church. 
Some walked out without a cent in their pockets and 
no means of making a living at hand. Will Sullivan 
was one of these, for as a member of a religious order 
he had lived under the rule of poverty, that is, without 
salary or private property. He went to the Ethical 
Society for a time under Dr. Adler, and it was there 
that he discovered that he was really a Christian. He 
entered the Unitarian fellowship, held a pulpit briefly 
at Schenectady, then went to historic All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Manhattan, where he spoke with 
eloquence to huge audiences. Next the Laymen’s 
League seized him as its first preacher of parish mis- 
sions intended to spread the views of liberal Chris- 
tianity. After many years of this hard work, Dr. 
Sullivan accepted a call to the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis. There he labored a few years and then, 
wishing to give himself more to writing and study, he 
retired. But he was not to be permitted to live in the 
solitude of his country home in the Pennsylvania hills. 
He was so in demand as preacher and retreat master 
that he finally accepted the call to the Germantown, 
Penn., Unitarian church, saying he found it easier to 
have a regular charge than to answer the calls made 
upon him in his “retirement” at Mt. Gretna. It was 
at Germantown that he spent his remaining years. 
Two years ago he suffered a shock, but was told he 
might continue work if he would be careful not to do 
too much. But it was hard to refuse the demands for 
his services, and when the end came it was just a fort- 


night before he was to lead a ministers’ retreat at 
Senexet, Conn. 

My own connection with Dr. Sullivan came at a 
time when I was thinking my way out of Catholicism. 
I was teaching school in New York City, and, though 
still a Catholic, had joined the Laymen’s League at 
All Souls Church, New York. Dr. Sullivan was no 
longer minister there, but he came one evening to ad- 
dress our chapter of the League. I stayed after his 
address and had a considerable conversation with 
him. It was not until four years later, when I was 
in Texas for my health, that I made up my mind to 
take the jump into the Unitarian Church. There 
was no church in the little town I was living in, so I 
wrote to Dr. Sullivan at St. Louis, asking him if he 
would sign the book for me there at his Church of the 
Messiah. He wrote me a most cordial letter, and 
from then on his letters came frequently. Four years 
later, in 1930, I saw him for the first time since be- 
coming a Unitarian. He was conducting a clergy 
retreat at Star Island. Wespent much time together, 
sitting on the rocks, discussing religion from the 
common viewpoint which we, as ex-Catholics, pos- 
sessed. For the first time then I realized his deeply 
affectionate nature, hidden under what seemed to 
strangers a cold exterior. 

Cur last meeting was the following January, when 
he came to Memphis to preach a five day mission for 
us. Then it was that my wife and I grew to love him. 
He stayed at our house during the mission, and such 
fellowship as we had, taking long walks in the morn- 
ing, sitting as long as time permitted after our meals, 
and after the night mission services were over! JI shall 
never forget the closing night when I saw him for 
the last time. He had to rush from the pulpit to catch 
a train, and I was to give the benediction. As soon as 
he had finished the sermon, a glorious message of the 
spirit, he turned to go while I announced the hymn. 
There was no time for words, but only a pressure of 
the hand. I watched him go down the stairs behind 
the pulpit and saw just the top of his head as he 
reached the bottom. A lump rose in my throat and 
tears came into my eyes, and it was with difficulty I 
said the benediction. 

After then our correspondence continued. We 
planned meetings, but they never came off. Our 
last disappointment was last summer, when my wife 
and I stopped at Mt. Gretna, hoping to find him 
there. But he was off working somewhere, and would 
not be back until a month later. My last message 
from him came last July through one of the women of 
his parish, who was a delegate at Star Island during 
Alliance Week, when I was the lecturer. How much 
he meant to me as minister as well as friend may be 
gathered by what I told this woman upon our leave- 
taking. She said she had been so moved by the lec- 
tures that she hardly knew how to thank me. I said, 
“Tf you'll just tell Will Sullivan that I tried to carry 
on, I shall be more than rewarded.” 

He was a true Unitarian Christian in the only 
sense that those words mean anything to me. But he 
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was fated to be a Unitarian minister in times of theo- 
logical controversy, when many ministers denied that 
Unitarianism meant believing in the unity of God, and 
were making violent attacks upon the spiritual su- 
premacy of Christ and the uniqueness of the Bible in 
the realm of spiritual literature. It seemed at one 
time as though the spearhead of the humanist attack 
- was directed straight at him. There were ministers 
who literally hated the sound of his name, and who 
said, ““We ought to make it a rule never to take a 
Roman Catholie mto our fellowship,” thus seeking to 
lay the blame for Sullivan’s sound thought upon his 
Catholic training. And he himself seemed to his 
opponents to be an intolerant bigot because of the 
scorn which he heaped upon the absurdity of a religion 
without metaphysics, without God, without any re- 
gard to ultimates. But his intolerance was born of 
more than his reasoning, it grew from his very life. 
_ God to him was not just the conclusion at the end 
of a syllogism, but.a living reality. When aman denied 
the existence of God Will Sullivan felt a personal insult. 
Had he not himself that very day walked with this 
God whom the young theologians were denying? 

But he was no controversialist. He wrote early 
in his rebellion against Rome the most searching anti- 
Catholic book I know of, ‘‘The Letters of a Modernist 
to Pope Pius.” The book is out of print, although it is 
the unanswerable argument for all time. He also wrote 
a novel called ‘‘The Priest,” telling the story of the 
change of a Catholic priest to Unitarianism. But once 
he had established himself without the Roman fold, he 
turned his energies to the work of imterpreting a posi- 
tive faith for a world that was fast losing all mooring, 
spiritual and moral. He never wrote a book against 
humanism, devastating as he felt the movement was; 
nor do I know of his ever having preached a sermon 
on the subject. His real contribution was to do some- 
thing to restore the life of the Spirit of God in the soul 
of the liberals. Here in the inner sanctuary he revived 
spiritual life for hundreds and perhaps thousands, thus 
lifting theism out of the realm of acrid debate into 
that of vivifying experience. He was the prime mover 
in the organizing of retreats among the clergy and laity 
of the liberal churches, a movement that had been al- 
most entirely confined to Roman Catholics and Epis- 
copalians. Retreats are now a part of the liberal 
church life on the Eastern seaboard, and that they are 
such is due more to Will Sullivan than to any other. 
This work of his will live after him. Men and women 
will through it find God and settle in their lives what 
proved so fruitless a question when left solely to argu- 
ment. 

His fame spread outside the denomination under 
whose auspices he served. Three years ago he gave a 
retreat to the students of Newton-Andover Seminary, 
most of the boys being Baptists. Reports of his re- 
ception in the columns of The Christian Leader were en- 
thusiastic. He wrote to me: ‘Saw van Schaick and 
Gilroy in Boston. As for those Baptists, upon my 
word, it was a love feast. Never have I known such 
flavor of friendliness. And being an excommunicate 
among the Unitarian preachers, I enjoyed it all the 
more. It was the finest experience in many a year.” 

He was out of step with much in Liberalism that 
seemed to him shallow. Of one conference he wrote 


me, “insignificance was written all over it.” The dele- 
gates spent themselves mainly in reforming the uni- 
verse, “the cheapest trade there is.’”’ The conference 
preacher, after saying humanism was not enough, then 
petered out weakly by saying, ‘““‘We must find some- 
thing that corresponds to what used to be called the 
grace of God!’ ‘The conference was enough to 
make a man weep provided he was too virtuous to 
cuss.” 

He attended a meeting of intellectuals in Phila- 
delphia where there was a discussion of what parents 
might do for their children. ‘They said their obliga- 
tions to children were love, and fellowship, and educa- 
tion, etc., and not one man so much as hinted at any 
obligation to give to children a moral equipment as 
they entered a world reeking with rottenness. .. . 
As far as giving the youngsters any spiritual teaching 
I suppose they would have smiled at that. I grow 
stronger in the belief that decay comes always—in 
any society—from the top, from the learned and the 
well-to-do, and from their flatterers and dupes. Why, 
the festival day to which any decent man should look 
forward is the Day of Judgment.” 

Dr. Sullivan never would consent to anyone’s 
making capital out of his being an ex-priest. When he 
preached the mission in Memphis he was-back in his 
old stamping ground, for as a young priest he had been 
stationed for a time at the Paulist house in Winchester, 
Tenn., and had given missions and retreats in almost 
every parish and convent in the diocese. Yet when he 
came to Memphis it was without anyone except a few 
intimates in the city knowing his former connection 
with the Catholic Church. But this does not mean 
that he was not completely on the other side of the 
Roman fence. In private he would sometimes give 
vent to his scorn of what seemed to him superstition. 
Of a priest who had left the church, married, and 
then deserted his wife and gone crawling back to his 
bishop, Sullivan wrote, “he was one of those cowardly 
Irish who know not the meaning of honor.’”’ When a 
famous Benedictine monk heard of Dr. Sullivan’s 
stroke two years ago and wrote him asking him to go 
down to the monastery and recant his errors, Sullivan 
refused courteously but very firmly. ‘‘What an in- 
telligence service Rome operates!’’ he remarked. 

But nothing so roused his indignation as the 
superstition that a priest at the bedside and a recan- 
tation of errors should be wormed out of a dying ex- 
Catholic. His blood boiled at the way the Jesuits 
tried to win over a former member of their order, the 
late Father Buell. This priest had left the church and 
been received into Anglicanism. The Jesuits, learn- 
ing that Buell was ill in a New York hotel, sent two 
priests to see him. For more than an hour they argued, 
cajoled, threatened, the dying man, who was too ill 
to speak. But when they mentioned the word priest 
he pointed to the picture of Christ on the wall. At 
last the Jesuits stormed out in a rage, saying the man 
was hopeless. Indignantly as Dr. Sullivan told this 
story, it was as nothing compared with the contempt 
he poured upon the way in which the Episcopal high 
church priest conducted the funeral. The service 
was held in the hotel. The officiant was from the staff 
of the Anglo-Catholic Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
who mumbled the words of the Prayer Book office and 
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no more. Said Sullivan: ““What mockery! Here was 
a man who died a hero! And that parson had neither 
eyes nor ears for the man’s noble stand for conscience 
and freedom.”’ 

Dr. Sullivan’s discontent with things as he saw 
them in our liberal churches is in no wise to be inter- 
preted as any desire on his part to leave our fellowship 
or look with envy elsewhere. Cheap as he felt we had 
become at times, it was as nothing compared with the 
slavery of the mind he saw in orthodox churches. He 
was particularly disgusted with liberal Anglicans, who 
professed a creed they did not believe in and submitted 
to seeing their church being taken over more and more 
by the high church party. Said he of the high church- 
men: “I am sure I should commit murder if I had to 
live and pose with them. That is what kills (the late 
Cardinal) Newman for me—his high Toryism of 
churchmanship. It cripples his moral sense, it gives 
a whine to his elogquence—it makes him run away from 
difficulties in a slobber of piety—that makes me sea- 
sick.” No, Sullivan was a splendid example of Au- 
gustine’s truth that man can not be satisfied with any- 
thing here below because nothing here below is big 
enough to fill the heart of man, which is destined for 
Infinity. 

Truth is that he saw what more and more are see- 
ing today, that a church or a denomination is but a 
human vessel carrying a divine liquid—indispensable 
it is true, but nevertheless a piece of clay. And thus 
he wrote me some years ago: “I told my people a week 


ago that tags and denominational placards were 
doomed—told them I regretted our own placard— 
and bade them think over the larger cause which over- 
tops any lesser artifice. I am hoping to get here a 
thoroughly Christian church—and am hammering 
home the supremacy of Christ’s religion and Christ’s 
person.” 

To him Christ was the great Mystery. He re- 
belled once and for all against the theology of Nicea, 
and never did he so much as cast a backward glance. 
But he was just as opposed to reducing Jesus to just 
“a good man.”’ He wrote me less than a year ago: “I 
find that the authentic Jesus evokes an instant loyalty 
and stirs an earnest love. He is, in fact, irresistible, 
mysteriously and beautifully so. It is extraordinary— 
for time is the destroyer of love. Admiration can sur- 
vive the generations; but, I believe, only toward our 
Lord does actual Love persist, defying ages and their 
all-burying dust. It is a lesson we all have to learn, 
orthodox and heretic alike; but it is a treasury of 
riches to those who learn it.” 

God, Christ, the religion of the Spirit—these are 
what he stood for. He was impatient with those of 
us who could not see as far or as deep as he. He was 
impatient of the human institutions and their limita- 
tions through which God must work. But he was one 
of us—Unitarian, Theist, and Christian. His is a 
great loss, a great example, a great inspiration. May 
his soul rest in the peace he so gloriously believed in 
and preached. 


They Come to the Parting 


Charles Lear 


to write for them or tell of their hardships, 
struggles and sufferings. They cling to the 
soil, for they know of nothing else to do. 
Farms and orchards, fields and streams, pastures and 
wood-lots, represent home, and to wrest themselves 
away from their surroundings would be but to cut 
themselves adrift from all they have known and held 
dear. 

The mail sacks, once filled to overflowing, are 
not very heavy now. ‘To be sure the seed catalogues 
filter in with the coming of spring; the Montgomery- 
Ward and Sears-Roebuck volumes, with their at- 
tractive color plates and more enticing bargains, make 
their way into many a homestead where they have long 
filled a very pressing need. They excite and stimulate. 
They alter drab existences. They are a touch of the 
hum and thrum of a world of society, of beauty 
and luxury. These heavy volumes of merchandise 
salesmanship provide evenings of dreaming and 
planning for the outlay of the few dollars that may 
be left for fresh, though hardly costly, dining-room 
wall-paper and a new, flowered kitchen linoleum, 
both sadly needed to cover worn floors and dull 
plaster. 

There are not many Dvzgesits, New Republics, 
Woman’s Home Companions nor Vogues in those 
dwellings where the R. F. D. carrier pulls up to leave 
the spring circulars and occasional holiday greetings 
that come from distant cities. Families that always 


had the daily newspaper now cannot afford it longer, 
which means a sad loss to the household and to the 
publisher as well. 

The Grange still persists, though it does have 
its periods of languishing. Strenuous measures have 
to be invoked, sometimes, to keep it going. It is 
always an outlet for emotions, social proclivities, and 
that flair for administration so deeply rooted in the 
human constitution, for as many as can still gather 
together the meager sums needed for dues. When 
one has to debate about the purchase of postage there 
is not much chance for joining fraternal societies. 
Some weeks ago the young mother in a family of four 
adults and three children, with a fourth expected, con- 
fided that there were times when no money could be 
found in the house for buying a three-cent stamp. 
Though it seems to be extreme, this is a very potent 
general symptom. 

No one to write for them, no one to express 
their longings, their desire for betterment, their out- 
reaching for spiritual good, their frenzy for relief from 
economic distress! What shall we do about it? The 
cheap radio sets which go into some of those homes at 
so much per installment until paid for, if ever, bring a 
message from the outside world. Indeed, they bring 
many messages from divers lands, some intelligible and 
welcome, others far beyond understanding, for a mind 
which has had no educational privilege beyond gram- 
mar school, and from which they shrink with the na- 
tive conservatism characteristic of a rural population 
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that has formed the background of a sturdy and inde- 
pendent people. 

They view, when they can, a cheap movie brought 
into a mediocre town hall for a Saturday night show- 
ing during the desolate months of the year when roads 
do not lead to more populous centers. They listen to 
the voices of prophets and near-prophets, speaking 
often in language that is simple, direct, appealing, 
couched in terms they can understand. They have 
no schooling in theories of government, in policies of 
exchange, in banking and currency. How do they 
know what is meant when the intelligentsia talk of 
gold issues and baby bonds? 

These people off the main arteries of living have 
gone regularly to the polls heretofore to vote a consist- 
ently conservative ticket without a quaver. It was 
as natural as eating three meals a day. Their ances- 
tors were of the North, who knew the mind of Lin- 
coln, who could understand slavery and its effects. 
Some may have fought blindly, but many more 
glimpsed the issues at stake. The politics of these 
patriots was a sacred system of unfailing remedies. 
Trade seemed a simple matter of buying and selling 
what was needed. A large share of what was used 
was created on the spot, homespun or hand-fashioned. 
If there was a surplus it was never very great, and a 
ready market could be found without much difficulty. 
Lacking an outlet, there could always be barter and 
exchange. 

Today the sons and grandsons of the stalwarts 
do not know what to do when Western eggs are 
shipped by the carload into their vicinity to undersell 
local products by a dime a dozen or more. The foreign 
flood competes with the weekly basketful that may 
be accumulated for taking to the corner grocery store 
to swap for sugar, lard, molasses and kerosene oil. 
They long since gave up raising their own yellow corn, 
and much of their wheat and oats with which they fed 
their own hens and livestock. 

It was so easy to buy the bags of cheap grain from 
the feed-store, easier to buy than to raise and shock and 
grind. So the grinding mills went into decay; saw- 
mills could no longer be operated on local business at a 
profit; the creamery replaced the cheese factory, to 
be crowded out by a milk station for receiving only, 
previous to shipment to a larger plant. Specialization 
thus struck deep into the vitals of a civilization that 
did not know how to combat or adjust itself to the 
new ways. 

They still buy the Kansas wheat and Nebraska 
corn. If they go fifteen miles or so they will be able 
to obtain Idaho and Michigan potatoes in quantity 
lots, Oregon and Washington apples, garden produce 
from southwest Texas, beans and pork for baking 
from half way across the country. Loads of such 
goods vie for sales with what they used to carry to mar- 
ket for fair prices and a snug income. So the eggs are 
shipped in to sell away below the product of their own 
yards, providing they can dispose of them, a product 
which is grown out of corn raised where the cheap 
eggs are laid. Is it any wonder they are confused, 
disheartened, bewildered? 

To whom, then, do they turn for advice and aid? 
Because it is just as natural that they should reach 
out for leadership somewhere as it is that day shall 
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dawn. They go to those who speak the language 
they speak, who seem to know what they suffer, who 
talk about it in high places, who represent themselves, 
sincerely or falsely, as their champions. How do they 
get in touch with these self-styled leaders of the 
masses? They listen to them on Sunday afternoons 
when the dinner of bread and baked beans is over and 
it is not yet time to go to the barn for the evening 
chores. They tune in on their radios, and the appeal 
of a sympathetic voice, the lusty cry of a devotee to 
their cause, meets with hearty approval. Senators 
have been known to listen, and hear, as the throb of 
a mighty beat is felt. 

What the underprivileged are told seems so direct 
and plausible that they believe. They are not un- 
intelligent, they are merely uncritical. They are not 
ignorant of life in a score of ways, are better versed in 
some of its lore than more scholarly brethren. They 
talk among themselves and learn of movements going 
on over the globe, but they do not know what the 
philosophers are thinking; they cannot discriminate 
between an expert who is scientifically trained and the 
man on the street, naive in thinking that his own 
ingenious schemes will work just as well as those of 
the authorities in that particular field. 

I can understand their psychology, at least a 
part of it. They are bone of my bone and blood of my 
blood. I grew up among them, know their hopes and 
aspirations, their likes and dislikes, their whims and 
fantasies. Hard-headed they often are, prepared to 
effect a close deal and come out a shade the better in 
a bargain. Some feel bitter resentment against those 
who pass their doors in summer driving high-powered 
shiny cars. It can be seen that luxuries do exist, 
which are had by the suburban dweller who is no 
more deserving of them as citizenship goes than 
they. 

Wouldn’t there be enough for all if wealth were 
properly distributed? The idea haunts them, it is easy 
to adopt the slogan of sharing this wealth. They do 
work hard and live parsimoniously, eking out barely 
enough for taxes inordinately high. How quickly a 
fifty-dollar-a-month milk check will slip through their 
fingers when grain and grocery items, with a little 
saved for clothing and so on, are paid. 

Who can marvel that they grasp at any economic 
pacifier that promises to soothe their pain? Millions 
of these people are ripe for expedients, no matter how 
chimerical they may be to the initiate. Long lists 
of signatures accumulate rapidly when petitions are 
circulated. Does it not give one an uneasy jolt to 
realize that millions are likely to be backing a particular 
movement? What is to prevent anything from being 
accomplished? Here is a fertile field for the worker 
who is ready to cultivate anyone for the furtherance 
of almost any end. 

When my barber, living in the shadow of a uni- 
versity, hobnobs with a physician, knows local ad- 
ministrative affairs, reads metropolitan dailies and 
talks interestingly on public questions, but cannot 
tell the difference between ‘“‘sugar diabetes’ and 
Bright’s disease, which are to him one and the same, 
I am not surprised that rural people may chase rain- 
bows. Not once do I sit in the chair for a hair-cut 
without having the conversation turn on some new 
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remedy, curative or palliative, that this fine man is 
trying on himself or his family. He is a nice, fatherly 
soul whom we all like a lot, but his discrimination is 
just about null minus when it comes to the causes and 
treatment of disease. 

How different are our economic disorders from 
our physical ills, in essence? Both require perspi- 
cacity and a noble order of intelligent planning that 
well-being may follow. In town or country there is 
the same inability to take the harder path of ex- 
perimentation by prescribed rules known to be sound 
in theory, rather than to embark on an easy road to 
health or wealth. 

So I find that these people of mine, whom I love 


and for whom I work as I can, means permitting, are 
at the crossroads. They are torn between what they 
have always rested upon securely and what they 
think they see. If the pressure becomes too great I 
know what they will do, for they are human. They 
will separate themselves forever from the solid foun- 
dations of past sanity to cast their lot in active par- 
ticipation with any well-meaning exponent of ener- 
getics who has the aptitude to organize and direct 
them in a concerted movement. They have come to 
the parting. Can insight and presence of mind save 
them from disaster, or will they sweep us with them 
into valleys from which without great cost there can 
be no ascent? 


Vermont and the Great Days of Old 


Mary Grace Canfield 


WAIN Sunday, the 15th of September, 1935, the 
¢ 2 ¥] Universalist church in Woodstock, Vermont, 
” p observed the one hundredth anniversary of 
Meni] the erection of the building in which the 
people now worship. The date was a trifle previous, 
but weather conditions in Vermont are a determining 
factor in many things done in this northern state. 
The hardy pioneers of one hundred years ago had not 
grown soft in heated houses and automobiles, for on 
Wednesday the 18th of November, 1835, such crowds 
came to the dedication of the chapel that they could 
not all find admittance. Every inch of space was oc- 
cupied. 

Russell Streeter, the pastor, preached the sermon 
of dedication. His subject was, ‘“Have we not all one 
Father, hath not one God created us?” He laid 
great stress upon the unity of God. A very remark- 
able statement for the times, though we of this present 
day are beyond the shadows of a lot of orthodoxy 
which still hung over the liberals of that day. I own 
a copy of the sermon, which was printed here in 
Woodstock. I love the statements which begin his 
closing paragraphs. I find them moving my very soul: 

“We dedicate this chapel to Christian Philan- 
thropy.”’ ‘We dedicate this house to unfeigned and 
universal gratitude to God.” “We dedicate this 
chapel to eternal, universal peace, joy and glory of 
human immortality,’ and he closed, with this quota- 
tion: 


My soul repeats her vows, 

Peace to this sacred House, 

For here my Friends and Brethren dwell; 
And since my Glorious God ~ 

Makes this His blest abode, 

My soul shall ever love thee well. 


And he added, ‘‘“Amen and Amen, and let all the 


people say Amen.” 

Searching through old Universalist papers, of 
which we own many, just one week before this cen- 
tennial, I found the whole program of dedication and 
the formal installation of Streeter as pastor. It was a 
bound volume of the Watchman and impartialist, 
published in Lebanon, N. H., and these papers had 
been taken by Russell Streeter. His name was written 
on each one, and he had written his name on the cover 
binding the papers together. An interesting descrip- 


tion of the chapel is given, both of the inside and the 
outside. It speaks of the bell, but fails to tell that it 
was made by Paul Revere and Son. This is stamped 
on the bell. 

The names of all the preachers who helped in 
the service are printed. Apparently D. D.’s had not 
yet been invented, for these men were just plain 
brothers, no titles or flumadiddles attached to their 
names. The following brothers were on the program: 
Balch, Forbes, W. S. Ballou, Wilcox, Haven. On 
the following day, these brothers with great formality 
held a council and then proceeded to install Brother 
Streeter as pastor of the church. I can see every one 
of them, dressed in their long frock coats and their 
stocks and their plug hats, standing up stiff and 
straight, ready for any theological emergency and 
hungering for debates. There was no wobble about 
them. They believed the doctrine and knew why 
they believed. 

There were Universalists in these regions before 
1834-5. Go with me to the Cushing graveyard about a 
half mile out of our village and I will show you the 
grave of Captain Israel Richardson, who came here 
in 1782 from New Salem, Mass. His tombstone, an 
old gray slate, has his picture cut on it, also an urn. 
It is all crudely done, but it is interesting just the 
same. Captain Israel bought land and built taverns. 
One of these taverns was the ancestor of the present 
Woodstock Inn. Not far from his grave we will visit 
that of Captain John Sanderson, who came here in 
1770 from Leicester, Mass. He built a house on what 
has always been known as Sunnyside. These two men 
were Universalists. I can imagine that Richardson 
imbibed the faith in New Salem, for there were Uni- 
versalists there at a very early day. My husband’s 
maternal ancestors had gone from Old Salem to New 
Salem before the Revolution. They were Univer- 
salists certainly in the late 1700’s and their descend- 
ants moved to the Connecticut Western Reserve early 
in the 1800’s, taking their Universalism with them. 
I have always fancied that Captain Israel and his . 
pee) the Curtis family, were friends in the 
aith. 

_ _ Behold a dramatic event, which took place here 
in 1786! Four prominent members of the Congrega- 
tional church seceded, and announced themselves to 
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be Universalists, also one well-known Baptist. It 
made a tremendous stir, and the rumpus lasted several 
years. The Presbytery sat upon them and demanded 
that they recant. The days of burning at the stake 
were in the past, so they could not make a bonfire of 
these seceders, but they could hold sessions and urge 
and threaten. Nothing availed, except that one-third 
of the Congregational church followed these leaders, 
and all became Universalists. In December, 1790, two 

- meetings were held in this old house which we (the 
Canfields) own to try to get the wanderers back in 
the orthodox fold. I can see them sitting about the 
big old fireplace in the kitchen (long since taken out, 
to our regret), laboring, threatening, using all sorts of 
methods to heal the breach, but to no avail. The old 
Congregational church stood on the hill above our 
house. This row even led to the selling of it, and Wm. 
Fuller, who owned our place, bought it, in the early 
1790’s, and set the frame up for a barn, and there it 
stood almost one hundred and forty years, sheltering 
horses and cows, and grain and hay, and then I had it 
taken down—an awful job, for all those old hand-hewn 
timbers were held together by wooden pegs nearly a 
foot long. I gave one of the timbers to the Congrega- 
tional church and gavels have been made from it. 
That old church stood by the town pound, a funny 
combination. Just why the pound should have been 
built next to the meeting-house I have never quite 
figured out. So serious was this rupture in the ortho- 
dox church that several years passed before they again 
had a church building. 

I want to say a word about these seceders. They 
were Benjamin Kmmons, Dr. Stephen Powers, Judge 
William Perry, Captain John Strong. The one Baptist 
was Captain George Simmons, who very early moved 
to Stowe, Vt., and so passed out of the picture. Em- 
mons came here in 1772 from Chesterfield, N. H., and 
at once became prominent in town and state affairs. 
He held all sorts of town offices, was a member of 
the Convention at Windsor in 1777 which adopted 
the state constitution and made Vermont a little 
independent republic for fourteen years. He was a 
member of the Governor’s Council repeatedly. He 
served in the Legislature. Vermont in those early 
years had only one house for its Legislature. It was 
unicamera!. E mons was largely responsible for 
Woodstock becoming the shire town of Windsor 
County, when this section ceased to be Cumberland 
County, N. Y. The house he built still stands, though 
it has been dolled up by later owners. In August of 
this year a Missouri car came to our door and the 
man said: “I have been sent to you to get information 
about my ancestor, Benjamin Emmons.” I said: 
“T bow before you, and would before anyone who is 
descended from that wonderful man.” Friend Ben- 
jamin went to St. Louis in 1810, following a pioneering 
son, and he died there in 1812. Just think of what it 
meant to go from Vermont to Missouri in 1810! 

Dr. Stephen Powers was the first physician here. 
He moved from old Middleboro, Mass., in 1774. 
He was always clad in leather breeches, and the story 
is handed down that he wiped his hands on them and 
sharpened his surgical instruments on them also. 
No germs in those days! They were useful breeches. 
One of his sons became a doctor here, also a grandson, 


Dr. Tom Powers, who was the clerk of this church at 
its reorganization in 1834, and served several years in 
that capacity. He was an ardent temperance worker, 
and I own a volume of his temperance lectures written 
in his beautiful handwriting. Another grandson of 
Dr. Stephen was Hiram, who became America’s first 
well-known sculptor. His youngest daughter came 
from Italy to the States about twenty years ago, and 
she became one of my good friends. We own pictures 
of both Dr. Tom and Hiram. 

Judge William Perry came here from Ashford, 
Conn., in 1777. He held a commission from Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut as an officer in the Revolu- 
tion. He settled in the adjoining town of Pomfret. 
He was a member of the State Convention in 1791 
when Vermont accepted the Federal Constitution 
and was admitted to the Union. He served several 
years as probate judge for this county and was a 
member of the Legislature from Pomfret nine times. 
He was on the committee for the building of the first 
court-house in this county. 

Captain John Strong came in 1773 from Hartford. 
The house he built in 1775 for a home and tavern 
still stands, though various wings have been added. 
He was the manager of the first jail and kept a tavern 
there. That is still done in Newfane, the county seat 
of Windham County. Captain John and wife moved 
to Canada in 1804, and he died there in 1806, about 
thirty-five miles west of Montreal. 

Judge Perry and Dr. Stephen Powers are both 
buried in the Cushing graveyard, which was set off 
from the Emmons farm. 

Preaching services in those early years were held 
usually in the court-house. I have had a grand time 
digging up the names of those pioneer preachers in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, who moved all over 
this section of the universe, telling the people of the 
love of God. They were few in numbers but mighty 
in faith. Here in the second court-house, which was 
burned in 1854, the New England Convention of 
Universalists met in 1799. Hosea Ballou, William 
Farewell, and Walter Ferris were the only ministers 
present. In the audience, which filled the court-house, 
was a mere boy who drank deep of the messages given 
by these three men, and he made a vow to himself 
that some day he would preach this Gospel. This lad 
had been born in that little hill town of New Salem, 
Mass., where Universalists were produced. Within a 
brief period Nathaniel Stacy was beginning his min- 
istry, which was to last many years. 

At this Convention Elisha West, the singing- 
master of those days, had a big choir present to sing. 
I had found the grave of a little child of his buried in 
the Cushing graveyard. On Sunday morning, the 
15th of September, I left our house at seven o’clock, 
going first to the Cushing yard, where I put branches 
of evergreen and flowers on the graves of the pioneers. 
For the little child I left lovely pink roses. Then I 
went to the River Street yard, where Russel] Streeter, 
his wife, his two daughters and their husbands, one 
son and his wife, and two grandsons, are buried in one 
lot. Here I laid evergreens and flowers. In this 
yard are buried several of the founders of the church in 
1834, and I went to all of their graves with my offer- 
ing of remembrance. 
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When those three ministers were about to enter 
the court-house in 1799, the sheriff stood in the door- 
way to prevent their approach. Ballou said, “Peter, 
put up thy sword in its sheath.” Peter did so and did 
not return. And the message which stirred their souls 
they then gave to the people who crowded that room. 


They not only heard, but later generations came to 
know it also. I, for one, do not*believe that the 
Liberal Church has no message for these times. Let 
us tell the Peters to put their swords in their sheaths, 
clearing the way of obstacles, and give a message that 
is needed. 


Four Hundred Years of the Printed English Bible 


W. D. Schermerhorn 


of the seventh century. The Venerable Bede 
(died 735), the earliest writer of the history 
of the English Church, is our authority for 
the work of Caedmon (died 680), who is said to have 
been a timid youth of noble birth but lowly service. 
Having fled from a feast in sheer terror lest he should 
be asked, as the custom was, to take his turn at singing 
an original song, he heard a heavenly voice calling 
upon him to sing. ‘What shall ! sing?” he asked; and 
the messenger answered, “Sing the beginning of 
created things.”’ Responding as best he could to this 
invitation, he found himself the possessor of a divine 
gift of poetic paraphrase. Thus he popularized the 
biblical narratives by making them into folk songs in 
the Anglo-Saxon of his day. Bede did more than 
paraphrase. He translated the gospels into the lan- 
guage of his people. Working at the task, we are told, 
up to the very last breath, he reached the end of 
John’s gospel with the closing of his life. 

A royal popularizer of the Anglo-Saxon Bible 
was the good king, Alfred (848-901). Such was his 
confidence in this Book of God that he set at the head 
of all his legislation the Ten Commandments, and 
added parts of the Pentateuch. He also had interest 
in popular worship, for he either translated in person, 
or else ordered the preparation of the Psalter in the 
popular tongue. 

John Wyclif (1820-1884) is the mountain peak 
among the high ranges of the early Renaissance period. 
The foundations of the universities were well estab- 
lished, and from one of these, from Oxford, stepped 
forth a man who had initiative, intelligence and ideas. 
He was profoundly dissatisfied with religion as found 
in the England of his day. He believed that the surest 
way to correct the wrongs would Le by making avail- 
able to the people the sources of Christianity in the 
popular tongue. John Wyclif was not so great as a 
scholar, nor did he have the burning enthusiasm of Hus 
or Luther. But he was unselfish, pure and sincere. 
He had the backing of his university, Oxford. Britain 
was beginning to feel that she should be mistress in 
her own church. Wyclif was a master at debate and 
in the pulpit. Some of his positions became the 
ground-work for Hus and later, through Hus, for 
Luther. 

Calling to his help other scholars, he succeeded 
in translating the whole of the Latin Vulgate into 
English—the New Testament appearing in 1380 
and the completed Bible in 1882. As yet printing 
was not in use, so it could be made available only in 
manuscript. Placing these written copies or parts of 
them in the hands of “poor priests’? who agreed to 
help him, he sent these “Lollards’’ out preaching the 


Word, which had now become available in their own 
tongue. This new English Bible leaped into popu- 
larity. Although a single copy would cost nearly $150 
in our money, it was eagerly bought by the rich and 
read by increasing multitudes. By 1404 the eruptive 
influence of Bible knowledge upon some of the prac- 
tises and opinions of the day was so apparent that 
Wyclit’s Bible was condemned. In 1408 its reading 
was made a penal offense. But the book lived strangely 
on. In our own day there are known to be one hun- 
dred and seventy manuscripts scattered in various 
libraries. Many of its terse English phrases have 
passed into common usage. The translator had passed 
out of reach of vengeance, but they disinterred his. 
poor bones and, burning them, threw the ashes into. 
the river where they could never be recovered. 

In the fifteenth century Bible translation, as one 
feature of the English Reformation, was in the air. 
William Tyndale becomes the man of the hour. 
Trained for ten years in the two universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, he was a diligent student of Colet 
and Erasmus, a scholar who had easy use of six lan- 
guages, as well as a spirited reformer. Piqued by the 
ignorance, conservatism and dullness of many of the 
clergy of his day, he finally proclaimed that “he would 
make the boy who followed the plow to know more of 
Sacred Writ than the clergy.’’ His ideals were revo- 
lutionary. He would not merely translate the Vulgate: 
as others had done, he would go to the original Greek 
and Hebrew. He would not produce manuscripts, 
he would print, and thus send forth his work by 
thousands. He would prove from these Christian 
documents the backsliding of the church and the 
perversions that they preached in the name of truth. 

Leaving the quiet of his chaplaincy, he sought. 
the aid of the Bishop of London. The bishop was. 
interested, but the program threatened to rock the 
ecclesiastical boat, and so he declined. Tyndale got 
one good from his stay in London; he met merchant. 
friends who afterwards helped him greatly in marketing 
his product. Publication could not be made in Eng- 
land. Indeed, it would be dangerous to be found 
translating into English. So he went to the continent,. 
being pursued by spies to Hamburg, Cologne, Witten- 
berg, Worms. He must have known the friendship of 
Luther. By 1525 the first copies of the New Testa- 
ment were printed and smuggled into England. The 
king, Henry VIII, and the bishops sought to prevent. 
their coming, stop their sale, and burn all these books. 
upon which they could lay their hands. They did. 
pretty thorough work, for of the 18,000 copies pro- 
sue from 1525 to 1528 only two remain to this 

ay. 
In 1580 the work on the Old Testament was be- 
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gun. His trader friends continued to help him market 
his wares. He was living in Antwerp, where in theory 
he was free from arrest. But, betrayed by spies, he 
was carried out of the city and thrown into jail. 
Being arrested, he made a special request for a Hebrew 
Bible and apparatus for translation. For nearly a 
year and a half he lay in prison. During the cold 
weather he was forced to beg, like Paul of old, for warm 
clothing. Finally the charges against him were for- 
mulated. The way chosen by the court was to burn 
the scriptures and put the translator out of business 
by strangling and then by burning (1536). 

But his books were doing their work. Tyndale 
had accomplished what he set out to do. England 
was Bible-conscious. Tyndale’s dying prayer, that 
“God would open the king of England’s eyes,’ was 
answered. In 1534, two years before Tyndale’s death, 
a petition went to the ikng asking him to ‘“‘vouch- 
safe to decree that a translation of the Scriptures into 
English should be made.’’ The work of performing 
this task fell to Myles Coverdale. 

Here was a man of a type differing from Tyndale. 
Quiet, less polemic in spirit, more tactful in working 
amidst difficulties, yet probably a friend to Tyndale. 
He was not a scholar in either Greek or Hebrew, but 
he knew some who were. He had the friendship and 
support of the Secretary of State, Thomas Cromwell. 
Coverdale was willing to gratify the king and bow to 
bishops if only he could get his work done. 

So, while Tyndale lay in prison, Coverdale took 
up his work, and in 1535, before Tyndale’s death, an 
English Bible with a flattering presentation to Henry 
VIII came from the continent. It was printed, not a 


manuscript. It was not a part of the Bible but the 
whole. So in this year of 1935 we celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of the first complete, printed English Bible. 

Now the interest in the Bible bore abundant 
fruitage. In 1537 a new edition of Coverdale’s ap- 
peared with royal approval. In the same year a dis- 
guised Tyndale appeared under the name, ‘“Mat- 
thew’s Bible.” In 1536-88 the Bible was ordered 
placed in every cathedral, and at times the noise of 
discussion about the book embarrassed the preaching. 
In 1539 the “Great Bible,” an edition of Coverdale, 
revised after Tyndale, appeared and was in use in the 
churches by government order. 

When, under Tudor Mary (1553-58), Protestant 
scholars were forced to go to the continent, they as- 
sembled at Geneva, the home of Calvin and Beza, 
and there produced the best popular English Bible 
which had yet appeared. Upon the accession of 
Elizabeth it was all in readiness with a dedication 
to the new queen. ‘This new edition threatened to 
displace the Great Pible, and so the bishops sought to 
have a better produced. This ‘Bishops’ Bible” 
appeared in 1568, and a copy was ordered placed in 
every cathedral in England. When the Roman 
Catholics in their turn were refugees from Britain, 
falling in with the mood of their time, they brought 
out in Rheims an English New Testament (1582), and 
in the city of Douai (1609-10), the Old Testament. 

Thus the Bible came to the common people of 
England, beginning with humble Anglo-Saxon para- 
phrases and reaching to magnificent editions with 
kingly sanction, meeting the approval of Catholic, 
Protestant and Puritan. 


The Commission of Appraisal Reports 


To the American Unitarian Association at Cincinnati 


I 


aaa) HE Commission of Appraisal presents here- 
y} with its second preliminary report to the 
American Unitarian Association, in four sec- 
g tions—viz., a preliminary statement on the 
scope of the final report, which will be submitted to 
the annual meeting in May; a brief statement with 
regard to the Free Church Fellowship; a summary of 
recommendations in the field of organization; and 
recommendations with regard to the Department of 
Social Relations. 

The Commission does not ask for action at this 
time on any of its recommendations, except with re- 
gard to the Department of Social Relations, and in 
that case only upon the recommendations for dealing 
with the immediate situation. It does, however, ask 
that its major recommendations be discussed as 
broadly and fully as time will permit, not only at 
this conference, but also throughout the churches 
between now and May. Whatever action is taken 
upon the final report ought to grow out of widespread 
opinion and conviction on the fundamental issues in- 
volved. The denomination belongs to all Unitarians 
throughout the land; and its destinies can only be wise- 
ly shaped if they are controlled by policies which the 
great body of Unitarians have a direct hand in framing. 

Democracy is, to many ears today, a word that 


no longer rings with challenge and promise; and that 
tact constitutes perhaps the greatest challenge and 
holds out the greatest promise for the future usefulness 
of a religious fellowship that is rooted and grounded 
in the democratic principles and traditions. But if 
we are to prove in any degree worthy of such an op- 
portunity, we must be sure that we are practising 
within our own life as a denomination the principles 
we profess; and we must be prepared to pay the price 
which the democratic ideal always demands of her 
servants. The processes of democratic action may 
seem slow and painful. But unless we are ready to 
abandon the central tenets and forsake the rather 
splendid traditions of the Unitarian past, we must be 
prepared to pay the necessary price, in terms of 
speed and efficiency, for the actual maintenance of 
democratic ways and methods in our own fellowship. 


II 
The Final Report 

The Commission proposes to present its findings 
to the denomination according to the following general 
plan: 

1. The report of the Commission itself, which will 
consist of seven or eight major recommendations of 
wide scope, drafted in the light of the Commission’s 
nterpretation of the future of organized liberal re- 
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ligion and the Commission’s judgment as to the neces- 
sary steps to put our Unitarian house in order so that 
as a denomination we may take our place adequately 
and effectively in that future. Both the picture of the 
task confronting us and the statement of what must 
be done to prepare ourselves for that task will, how- 
ever, be much more than the individual or collective 
opinion of the eight members of the Commission. 
So far as it lies within the power of the Commission to 
make it so, it will be the expression of the mind and 
purposes of the fellowship. 

2. A series of papers or abstracts of papers dealing 
with particular aspects of the general recommenda- 
tions, prepared by sub-committees or individual mem- 
bers of the Commission, or by other persons at the 
request of the Commission, including several very 
valuable memoranda submitted by officers of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

3. The report of the Director of Studies and his 
assistant, constituting the main body of evidence and 
opinion as prepared by the professional staff for the use 
of the Commission. 

4, An appendix, containing the full text of the 
proposed amendments to the By-Laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, the recommendations of the 
Commission to the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, and certain other recommendations to in- 
dividual agencies and departments. 

Taken together, this body of material will con- 
stitute a volume of considerable size. The Commission 
hopes to publish it at least two months in advance of 
the annual meeting to which it will be officially pre- 
sented, so that it may have wide distribution in time 
to permit the delegates to the annual meeting to be- 
come familiar with its contents before the meeting. 


Ill 
The Free Church Fellowship 


The Commission believes that the future of lib- 
eral religion will largely be determined by the success 
that may be achieved in the next ten or twenty years 
in the effort to bring all forms of organized religious 
liberalism into some kind of working unity, perhaps 
on a cooperative or federated basis, but nevertheless a 
unity of purpose, program, and practical endeavor that 
will have most of the values of organic unity. Advance 
in this direction must, of course, be made slowly and 
carefully; but it would be easy to permit a natural 
caution to impede the advance which a more re- 
solute courage might wisely hasten. Impatience 
might prove fatal, but on the other hand a move- 
ment of this sort can die for lack of boldness and 
initiative. 

There has recently been sent to all our churches a 
pastoral letter from Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, en- 
closing two documents issued by the authority of 
the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, which 
sounds a note of vigorous leadership; and the Com- 
mission would urge upon our churches the duty of 
responding to its call with prompt enthusiasm. 

Of the two documents issued by the Council of the 
Free Church Fellowship, one is called a “Declaration 
of Principles” and the other a “Statement of Im- 
mediate Tasks.” The former states, with admirable 
courage and forthrightness, a simple platform upon 


which all liberals can, in our judgment, whole-heartedly 
unite. It is truly inclusive in spirit and in wording, and 
opens wide the door for all Unitarians to enter the 
Free Church Fellowship without reservations or 
doubts. In the opinion of the Commission, the issu- 
ing of this Declaration of Principles is an epoch-making 
event in the history of the struggle for a united liberal 
religious fellowship. 


Declaration of Principles 


1. We believe that religion is ethical, that ethics is social, and 
that the church is the organized conscience of society. 

2. Weconceive our task to be: first, the cultivation of excellence, 
the promotion of character, the encouragement of the in- 
dividual in his endeavor to realize through all his relation- 
ships the principles of integrity and honor; and second, the 
uniting of individuals and churches for the upbuilding of 
human welfare. 

3. We propose that the Free Church Fellowship shall be a 
union of religious liberals, a home for the emancipated spirit 
of man, whatever the forms of religious faith and worship. 


Statement of Immediate Tasks 

1. The preparation of a social platform which shall crystallize 
and enunciate the great social ideals which we recognize 
and the immediate concrete objectives for which we would 
now strive. 

2. The organization of liberal ministers’ conferences in areas 
of possible or actual industrial unrest. 

3. The formation of a board of social strategy to mobilize the 
churches of America for united social action. 

4. The formation in our churches of study groups for the con- 
sideration of selected social problems and problems of per- 
sonal religion, these groups to promote cooperation and un- 
derstanding between clergy and laity, and, wherever possible, 
to translate conviction into action. 

5. The preparation of a book of personal, spiritual guidance as 
a suggested way of life for the individual. 

6. The promotion of regional and local conferences of the Free 
Church Fellowship. 

7. The closest relations and, wherever possible, the merging of 
departmental enterprises in member and cooperating de- 
nominations: for example, in denominational publications, 
young people’s organizations, departments of religious edu- 
cation and social relations. 

8. The rounding out of the Free Church Fellowship by securing 
the adherence of many more of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian churches and of the ministers and churches of 
other denominations. 


The second document sets forth eight tasks to 
which the Free Church Fellowship proposes to set its 
mind and hand at once. In all these, our churches 
should gladly bear their full share of responsibility 
and effort. But the seventh on the list is, in the 
judgment of the Commission, of chief importance. It 
reads as follows: ‘“The closest relations and, wherever 
possible, the merging of departmental enterprises in 
member and cooperating denominations: for example, 
in denominational publications, young people’s or- 
ganizations, departments of religious education, and 
social relations.” This statement is completely in 
harmony with the views of the Commission. Last 
May, we urged that the proposed merger of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and the Young 
People’s Religious Union be approved and encouraged; 
and while, for the moment, it looks as though this 
plan could not be carried out, nevertheless, the Com- 
mission reaffirms its faith in the dream and its con- 
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fidence that the young people of the two denomina- 
tions will yet achieve this purpose. 

The Commission has been exploring the field of 
possible cooperation between parallel departments of 
the Unitarian and Universalist denominations, and 
believes there are rich and promising possibilities for 
constructive effort in this field, especially as between 
the two departments of religious education. Joint 
meetings of the two committees, frequent joint con- 
ferences of the staffs, study of the possibility of joint 
effort in teacher-training institutes, joint field repre- 
sentatives, the exchange of ideas at a thousand points 
—these are obvious but highly important ways of 
developing a real cooperation that might ultimately 
develop into the merger which, at the moment, seems 
rather remote. And the will to cooperate is plainly 
to be seen on both sides, which is the first essential. 
Similarly, ways of cooperating between the depart- 
ments of publications and the departments of social 
relations—with due consideration of the differences of 
denominational set-up—are entirely feasible. The 
chief matter is to discover specific projects in which 
actual cooperative endeavor can create and promote 
the desire for more and closer cooperation. The de- 
tails must obviously be worked out by those most 
concerned, but the Commission cannot urge too 
strongly that the already existing cooperative effort be 
vigorously and patiently extended. 


IV 
Organization 

At the beginning of its work last December, the 
Commission of Appraisal recognized the danger, 
which is inherent in any such enterprise, of becoming 
so absorbed in the detailed study of organizational 
machinery as to lose sight of the more basic problems 
with which, under the terms of the resolution creating 
it, it should primarily be concerned. Using the words 
in a rather loose sense, the Commission determined to 
make “values” the principal subject of its inquiries, 
with ‘‘methods” in a secondary, though important, 
place; and the Commission still holds to that decision, 
believing that the task entrusted to it was a far more 
significant one than merely an effort to recommend 
changes in the administrative and institutional life 
of the Unitarian denomination with a view to pro- 
longing its existence or increasing its efficiency. When 
the final report of the Commission is submitted, it 
will deal first of all, and predominantly through- 
out, with fundamental questions of the future of 
liberal religion and the “values” which Unitarian 
churches may contribute to the world in the next 
period. 

But it shortly became apparent to the Commis- 
sion that the organizational fortunes of the denomina- 
tion were in so precarious a condition that it would be 
useless to attempt to reach conclusions on the more 
basic questions until we have frankly faced the chal- 
lenge implicit in the existing situation within the de- 
nomination. Unless, indeed, we were to admit at the 
outset that Unitarianism had reached the end of its 
-eareer and should therefore be “‘liquidated”’ as prompt- 
ly and painlessly as possible, it was imperative to dis- 
cover what grounds of hope there were that the existing 
organization could be made to function in at least a 


reasonably satisfactory way. Otherwise, any attempt 
to outline a future for the denomination would be a 
sheer waste of time. In other words, “‘values” and 
“methods’”’ cannot in practise be separated in any 
arbitrary fashion, even for purposes of study. We are 
dealing with a living organism—even if its vitality is 
for the moment at a pretty low ebb—and it has to be 
considered as a whole, body and spirit together; and 
the more carefully we considered the wording of the 
resolution which was our. “‘charter,’”’ the more clearly 
did we become convinced that this was the purpose 
which the Association had in mind when it created the 
Commission. 

While, therefore, this present section of our re- 
port will deal chiefly with matters of internal organiza- 
tion, the Commission hopes that it may be considered 
and discussed on the broad grounds of general prin- 
ciples rather than with very much attention to specific 
details, and in the light of ultimate purposes and ideals 
rather than for the sake of reaching decisions on par- 
ticular questions of legislative or constitutional pro- 
cedure. To repeat a phrase already used, the Com- 
mission believes that the organizational fortunes of the 
denomination are in so precarious a condition that 
the absolutely necessary first steps are a frank recog- 
nition of the challenge which this condition presents 
and a resolute decision to grapple with the problem of 
reorganization in a vigorous and determined spirit. 
This is no time for partisan or personal considerations, 
no time to split hairs, no time to permit the attitude 
of attack or defense to divide our allegiance or divert 
our minds from the main issue in hand. 

Two facts constitute the chief evidence for our 
belief that the affairs of the denomination are in a 
critical condition. The first is the almost universal in- 
difference, throughout the rank and file of active 
Unitarians, to denominational affairs and problems. 
There are, to be sure, many exceptions, for many of 
which the Women’s Alliance is directly or indirectly 


- responsible; but the testimony of the chief officers of 


the Association confirms the evidence which has come 
directly to the Commission. The typical Unitarian 
individual is simply not interested in denominational 
matters. He knows nothing—or very little—about 
them, and he cares nothing—or very little. And this 
is true also of the typical Unitarian church, even those 
which are strongest. Indeed, it seems as though the 
stronger and more vigorous the parish, the less likely 
is it to have any real sense of denominational loyalty. 
Whatever the reasons for this indifference may be, it 
is certainly a sufficient explanation for the tendency 
toward over-centralization and autocratic control 
with which the officers of the Association have fre- 
quently been charged. It is, in our judgment, a prin- 
cipal cause of our present denominational difficul- 
ties. 

The second fact, which is closely connected with 
the first, is that Unitarians give pitifully small finan- 
cial support to their denominational work. There is 
no need to rehearse the distressing statistics. But the 
crucial point may be stated thus: the Unitarian de- 
nomination is today chiefly financed by dividends on 
money given by previous generations who really 
eared about their denominational enterprise. In a 
time when nobody knows just what may happen to 
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the whole idea of dividends, and when even the most 
conservative policy of investment is largely a matter 
of guess-work, there could hardly be a more perilous 
situation, from the financial point of view. We Uni- 
tarians today are not paying our own current bills, 
but are living on the hazardous returns from capital 
accumulated by our fathers and grandfathers. That 
is a sobering and deeply disturbing fact. 

The first efforts of the Commission, in the field of 
organization, have been directed toward those basic 
conditions of widespread indifference toward, and 
inadequate financial support of, the denominational 
agencies, chiefly the American Unitarian Association. 
We have come to the conclusion that only a drastic 
change in the morale of the denomination can affect 
this result—a change that will restore confidence, 
faith, enthusiasm, and loyalty. ‘Tinkering will get 
us nowhere. Radical action is imperative. 

The Commission believes that the most hopeful 
suggestion looking toward such a renewal of morale is 
to reorganize the American Unitarian Association in 
such a way as to regain the vitality which formerly was 
centered in the General Conference, but which has 
been largely lost since the merger of the General Con- 
ference with the Association, and to do this so as not 
to lose or impair the increased administrative efficiency 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

As means to this end, the Commission offers the 
following four suggestions—not at present in the form 
of definite recommendations, but as possible steps in 
the desired direction—for discussion and further 
study: 

1. We suggest that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation should by a declaratory resolution assume 
the functions once exercised by the General Con- 


ference, so as to become the one recognized central | 


organ for the Unitarian fellowship, declaring that the 
Association is a voluntary association of churches and 
other organizations of the Unitarian fellowship, that 
it reaffirms the historic purpose of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian churches to 
“adopt the existing organizations of the Unitarian 
body as the instrument of its activities;’”’ and that it 
proposes in its relations with these organizations to 
recommend to them such undertakings and methods 
as it judges to be according to the mind of its con- 
stituency. 

The effect of such action would be greatly to 
strengthen the position of the Association as the cen- 
tral and unifying agency of the denomination, and to 
open the doors to larger influence on the part of the 
Association than it has ever had. 

2. In order that the Association, in its enlarged 
and strengthened position of influence, may be at 
the same time more fully representative of the entire 
fellowship, the Commission has drafted a proposed 
amendment to the By-Laws of the Association pro- 
viding that at all meetings, annual or biennial, each 
parish may be represented by additional delegates 
from the Allance, League, or Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, where such organizations exist within 
the parish, thus giving recognition to representatives 
of, these coordinate agencies as being properly a part 
of, the?general denominational body. 

The effect of this action would be to increase the 


confidence of our widely scattered constituency in the 
genuinely representative character of the Association, 
and to bring into active participation in its affairs a 
large and important group of persons now not officially 
recognized. 

3. We propose the creation of a new office in the 
life of the denomination—that of moderator—for the 
purpose of giving to the fellowship a titular head 
apart from the routine administrative work. The 
moderator would be elected for a two-year term by 
the biennial meeting, not eligible for re-election, a man 
or woman, minister or layman, with no executive re- 
sponsibility but an ex-officio seat on the board of di- 
rectors, unsalaried but provided with an adequate ex- 
pense account. His duties would be to represent the 
denomination on all official occasions, to preside at all 
meetings of the Association, to visit the churches and 
counsel with them, to advise the Board of Directors 
on matters of policy, to present an address on the state 
of the denomination at the biennial meeting at the 
end of his term of office, and to appoint the nominating 
committee. 

The effect of this new office would be to integrate 
the life of the fellowship, to inspire loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, and to enhance the importance of spiritual 
leadership as distinct from administrative control. 

4. We propose the creation of a permanent com- 
mission on Planning and Review, to be elected by the 
biennial meeting, with the primary duty of fostering 
the cooperative functioning of all Unitarian agencies 
within a common purpose and plan. 

The effect of this new organ of denominational 
activity would be further to strengthen the unifying 
and integrating tendencies, without, we believe, the 
dangers that accompany excessive centralization of 
power. 

These four suggestions belong together, and to- 
gether constitute a program for transforming the As- 
sociation into a truly representative integrating or- 
ganization for the denomination as a whole. If this 
program were enacted, it would, in our opinion, make 
the Association what it never has been—the recog- 
nized central organ in the life of the fellowship, capable 
of winning and holding the enthusiastic loyalty of 
all Unitarians, and deserving of the most generous 
financial support. Amendments designed to make 
such a program possible have been drafted and will 
be submitted by the Commission to the annual meeting 
next May; but in the meantime it is essential that the 
program be fully and widely discussed, so that its 
merits and its faults may be thoroughly canvassed. 
It is a revolutionary proposal that should not be ac- 
cepted unless its worth is plainly believed in by a large 
majority of our people. Its chief claim to considera- 
tion is that it represents an honest attempt to provide 
a thorough-going remedy for an exceedingly dangerous 
condition in our denominational life. 

(Concluded next week) 
* * * 
UP TO DATE 

Modernity has entered into the lives of the canine element. 
In the good old days a dog would delight in chewing on a good 
old-fashioned bone. Yesterday a big Irish setter was seen 
chewing the life out of an empty can that had “Dog Food” 
printed on the side.—Clay Center ( Kan.) Dispatch. 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH EXTEN- 
SION BOARD TO THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


It has seemed wise to your Board to begin this report with 
a brief preamble based on the why of Universalist Missions. So 
often we are told that a small denomination such as ours should 
concentrate at home; that it is egotism to thrust our religion on 
another race and nation; that first we should save the heathen 
at home, and so on ad infinitium. In fact, the arguments are so trite 
and worn it is foolish to take time to recite them. Your Board’s 
answer to these and other arguments against our work in Japan 
and Korea is not offered to defend missions, but to enlighten our 
people. Our work abroad is an extension work, and, as one great 
Universalist once said, ‘“We go to Japan for the same reason we 
would go to East Boston.’’ Our gospel is one based upon belief 
in a universal Father and upon universal brotherhood, and, to 
use John Wesley’s words, ‘‘Our field is the world.” Again, how 
can we with the name Universalists refuse to be universal in 
our outlook, and how can we as liberals dare to be egocentric in 
our work? Your Board does not deny that the historic religions 
of the Orient are older than Christianity, but we do believe Chris- 
tianity is leaven in the loaf to men who have not found religious 
satisfaction in their native religions. We know of the interna- 
tional problems in Japanese life. They do not deter us, but 
quicken us to show good will, brotherhood, and the spirit of 
peace. Our work in Japan and Korea is not primarily to make 
Japanese and Korean Universalists, but to build bridges from 
America across the sea, to proclaim the love of God and brother- 
hood of man, to enter in and show whatever little we know about 
improved social conditions and every-day life. It is our effort 
to help counteract the spirit of materialistic exploitation of 
purely commercial interests and to testify that America is not 
wholly governed by the dollar sign. Our work abroad is our 
larger work. It is the one claim we have to looking out beyond 
our immediate well-being, and to live up to the slogan of “A 
World Church for World Service.” 

Some significant changes have been made in the work in 
Japan and Korea since the last report of this Board. The most 
important of these is the sale of a part of the land at Shizuoka 
and the removal of the Shizuoka church building to Tokyo, where 
it has been re-erected on the grounds of the missionary’s home 
and is now known as “‘The House of Friendship.”” The work at 
Shizuoka is being carried on as before in the building which still 
remains on our property there, so that no curtailment has re- 
sulted from this change. 

In its new location, ‘“‘The House of Friendship” will not 
only serve as a center for some of the work which has hitherto 
been carried on in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Cary—Clara Barton 
Guild, group meetings for young people, gatherings of the 
neighborhood children, ete.—but it will increasingly become a 
center for student work, social service and religious meetings. 
It is possible that the Central Church will decide to hold its 
services here, as this building is easily accessible from various 
parts of the city, thus enabling the mission to dispose of the 
Akasaka property and reduec the expense of that location with- 
out loss of efficiency. The first meeting in the new building is to 
be under the auspices of the Japan Women’s Peace Society, 
with Dr. Kagawa as speaker. 

To help in the work in this new center, Mr. Harry M. Cary, 
Jr., who graduated from Tufts last June, has returned as an as- 
sociate of his father. Mr. Cary is well qualified for this work by 
his knowledge of Japanese language and customs gained through 
his former residence in Japan. The financial arrangement en- 
tered into does not increase our expense for the operation of the 
Mission, but does give us an extra worker of vision and training. 

The Akasaka church has been without a settled minister 
since the resignation of Mr. Soma. Services have been carried 
on by supplies and through the cooperation of Dr. and Mrs, 
Cary and others. 

The minister of the Koishikawa church, whose services are 
held in Dojin House on the Blackmer Home grounds, resigned 
last spring because of ill-health. Plans are under discussion by the 
Japan Council to continue these services. It is possible that be- 


cause of the improvement of Mr. Shidara’s health he can return 
to active service in this ministry. 

While not under the direction of this Board, we want to 
commend the work being carried on by the Women’s National 
Missionary Association through the Blackmer Home for Girls, 
the Dojin House as a kindergarten and social service center, and 
the Ohayo Kindergarten, all in Tokyo. 

All of our workers, American and Japanese, in all of these 
centers in Japan’s great capital city, are teaching the gospel of 
universal brotherhood and love, amidst very trying circum- 
stances. They are exerting an influence out of all proportion to 
theirnumbers. They are true apostles of the larger faith. 

Reference has been made to Shizuoka, from which church 
the Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson were recalled two years 
ago. The work of religious services, Sunday school, kindergar- 
tens and social service clubs, is being carried on under the Rev. 
Aishi Terazawa in a building which is entirely adequate, and 
more nearly self-supporting than it was with the additional 
church property attached. 

At Osaka the usual work continues, with the Rev. Keijiro 
Mizumukai as minister. Here is a small but adequate plant with 
a church, parish house, parsonage and playground in a new sec 
tion of the city. Church, Sunday school, kindergarten, club and 
playground work reach the people of the neighborhood. Through 
constant writing for the newspapers, the minister reaches a large 
audience. This church was damaged by a typhoon this year, 
but was repaired through gifts of the Japanese people. 

At Nagoya, the Rev. Naochiro Nagano maintains his 
“House by the Side of the Road” and his tea-shop in the central 
part of the city. No regular church services are held, but through 
service work, radio broadcasting, addresses and newspaper 
writing, Mr. Nagano is giving his message to thousands. He is 
known as the father of all work in Nagoya, a city of a million 
people. He is respected as a real leader in all humanitarian work. 

Much should and could be said about our work in Korea. 
This was started about six years ago by the Rev. Ryoniki Jio, 
a Korean who was graduated by Doshisha University in Japan, 
and who was brought into our mission when Dr. and Mrs. Ayres 
were in charge. Partly supported in his college course by Dr. 
Cary, Mr. Jio determined to return to his native land and there 
establish Universalist churches. 

He has succeeded in establishing churches in Taikyu, a city 
of 100,000 people, and in the villages of Kumpo, Wulchon and 
Sengdong. Associated with him in this work are Mrs. Shinn, a 
Bible woman, and Mr. Yee, an ordained minister. Preaching 
services and classes are held in these churches. In Taikyu an old 
hall is being purchased and has been renovated for use as a church. 
In the other places native houses are being used. 

In addition to the regular church work, Mr. Jio organized a 
guild to make straw slippers. This has grown rapidly until now 
it is the second largest industry in Taikyu. Over 120,000 pairs of 
these slippers have been exported to America alone. The guild 
is operated for the benefit of the workers, not for the church. 

The farm purchased three years ago is being improved, and 
in a few years should be a source of income for the work of the 
mission as well as of help in its social work. 

Four Korean churches in Japan proper have been affiliated 
with the churches in Korea, although it has not been possible to 
give them any financial help from the mission. 

In accordance with a recommendation of this Board to the 
last convention, Dr. Etz, the Secretary, visited Japan and Korea 
in the spring of 1934. On his return he recommended the con- 
tinuance of our work with such adjustments as were possible. 
Some of these have already been made. The trustees of the 
General Convention voted to approve these recommendations, 
and the churches have responded nobly. With doubt as to the 
future of the Mission removed, our people have done what they 
felt they could toward its support. 

The International Church Extension Board wishes to ex- 
press to the delegates of this Convention, and through them to 
the people of the churches, its profound appreciation for the 
support they have given this work in the past year. Special 
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note should be made and appreciation expressed to the State 
Conventions of Connecticut and New Hampshire for contribu- 
tions from their treasuries. 

The treasurer’s report will show receipts from churches and 
organizations more than double those of the preceding year. 
The figure set in the budget of the General Convention for in- 
come from these sources was actually exceeded. Surely Uni- 
versalists will respond as they see the vision. The experience of 
this year is positive proof of that. 

The late Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., a former chair- 
man of this Board, bequeathed to the General Convention his 
entire collection of stereopticon slides and lectures. By vote of 
the trustees of the Convention, the income from the rental of 
these slides has been credited to the International work. Thus the 
interest of Dr. Potterton in this department and his loyal and 
continuous support of it are being continued. “He being dead 
yet speaketh” and serveth. 

What of thefuture? Just this: your International Board feels 
that through our work in Japan and Korea we are making sig- 
nificant and important contributions to international under- 
standing and world peace. Let us dream of the day when we 
can do even more toward this end. Surely this day of interna- 
tional strife and conflict is no time for a church with a gospel like 
ours to retreat or retrench. Let’s go forward in faith, nothing 
doubting, for we are fighting on the side of truth and righteousness 
and love, which are invincible. 

Your Board feels justified in recommending a continuance of 
the budget of the past year, namely, $4,700, with the hope that 
this can and will be increased by our generous givers throughout 
the church. Already the State Convention of Maine has voted 
to make the raising of the funds for the Korean work their special 
project during this year, and the ministers of the churches in that 
state have pledged themselves to lead in this important task. 
All together, we can make this great work more effective than 
ever, and at the same time increase our work at home through 
the larger vision we have seen. 

* * * 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION 
H. T. Crumpton 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of Universalists of Ala- 
bama was held at Chapman, October 18-20, 

Chapman is a saw-mill town of about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, and, though incorporated and having town officers like 
other towns, is owned by the W. T. Smith Lumber Company. 

It is known near and far as the home of the McGowins as 
well as a manufacturing center. 

Universalists of late are the only ones to use the beautiful 
little community church. The Brewton and Chapman parishes 
constitute the field of labor of the pastor, who resides in Brewton, 
just forty miles south. 

These churches have been without a minister since the de- 
parture of the Rev. W. B. Brigham last summer, but seem now 
to be of one mind as to the next incumbent. 

The president, Mr. W. H. Weed of Ariton, was prevented 
by sickness from attending, and Mr. Floyd McGowin of Chap- 
man presided at all sessions of the convention. And in the 
absence of Miss Martha Langley, the secretary, of Camp Hill, 
Mr. Sam Foshee served as secretary. 

The regular routine was followed all the way through the 
convention. But there were some high points deserving special 
mention. 

The Rev. L. C. Prater of Winder, Ga., gave the occasional 
sermon, and it was of a high order. 

The Rey. A. L. Simonson of Canton, Me., preached twice, 
and both messages were timely and impressive. 

These two young ministers were accompanied by their 
wives, who helped greatly, especially at the women’s meetings. 

The Saturday evening banquet was given by the ladies of 
the community, and the Sunday luncheon was given by the 
men of the community. These free lunches are a little out of 
the ordinary. 
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Officers elected for the ensuing year are: H. E. Woodruff, 
Opelika, president; Floyd McGowin, Chapman, vice-president; 
Miss Mildred Weed, Ariton, secretary; S. V. Henderson, Camp 
Hill, treasurer. Julian McGowin was elected trustee for three 
years, succeeding Sam Foshee. The Rev. H. T. Crumpton was 
re-elected State Superintendent. 

The next session will be held with the Florala church. And 
hereafter, at the request of trustees, the convention will meet 
about the middle of October, so as to clear the way for our 
General Convention. 

Harmony usually prevails among us at our conventions, and 
this one was no exception. 

We greatly missed Dr. Lyman Ward, the Nestor of Uni- 
versalists in these parts, who was unavoidably detained at home. 

The offering for the Gunn Relief Fund was $37. 
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THE APPEAL TO HISTORY BESIDE THE MARK 


Our outlook in the present crisis has also been colored by the 
controversy as to the causes of the World War. Those who 
have for the time being captured the arsenals of history have 
constantly reminded us that we were the innocent victims of a 
propaganda that carried us away from a safe and profitable 
neutrality into a belligerency which we should have avoided. 
Few liberals are aware of the extent to which their judgment on 
the present issue has been warped by these and similar trends. 
The appeal to history is largely beside the mark. It is not 
whether England or any other nation has pursued a predatory 
policy in the past; it is whether that kind of policy can be pur- 
sued by nations now and in the future without our giving up the 
greatest experiment in the history of civilization—that of an 
attempt to rid the world of war as an instrument of national 
policy. The question is not whether Britain stands to gain or 
lose, but whether the world as a whole, and especially the proc- 
esses of democracy and peace, stand to lose or gain.—James T. 
Shotwell, in The Survey. 


THE GLORIOUS CONVENTION WEEK 


This issue of the Bulletin goes to press while the spell of the 
convention sessions is yet strong. They will be fully reported in 
The Christian Leader. One or two things, however, of special 
significance to us in Washington may well be said here. 

The National Memorial Church has become a living reality 
to the several hundred Universalists who came to the conven- 
tion, and through them to the people in the churches to which 
they have returned. Most of them attended its services for the 
first time. They found it an uplifting experience. The two great. 
services on Sunday, the impressive communion service, the 
crowded church when the occasional sermon was preached, and 
the quiet and beauty of the afternoon vespers, stand out as dis- 
tinctive features made possible by the type of religious adminis- 
tration carried on here. As never before our Universalist people 
feel a proud proprietorship in not simply a church but their 
“other home church.” That often quoted phrase means some- 
thing. 

Our visiting friends were deeply appreciative of the warmth 
of the hospitality and the completeness and smooth running of 
the arrangements. That would be expected anywhere. But 
there was a special gratification in being made so thoroughly at 
home in their church. 

All this means that many people gave generously of their 
time and labor. To all of them go our hearty thanks—to the: 
members of the convention committee, some of whom gave up 
every day to serve at the hotel or the church ; to the hostesses at. 
the afternoon teas, so delightful a feature; to the director and 
members of the choir who volunteered their services for the 
heavy worship program; and to any others who helped. It was a 
fine example of loyal good-will. The quickened sense of comrade- 
ship is not the least of the by-products of the busy and taxing 
week.—Parish Bulletin, Universalist National Memorial Church.. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


E. BOYD BARRETT NOT A RENEGADE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to protest through your columns against a re- 
mark made in the Leader (October 12) by the reviewer of my 
book, “Rome Stoops to Conquer.’’ The remark was that in 
which the reviewer referred to me as a renegade. 

Of course, if all Catholics who criticize decadent practises 
in the church are renegades I also am one. But such is not the 
true meaning of the term. A renegade is one who abandons 
his faith for another. He is a “turn-coat” and ‘‘apostate.” 
Now I have always been a Catholic, however unworthy. Iama 
Catholic today. I hope and trust that I shall die a Catholic. 
Neither atheism, nor Protestantism in any of its multitudinous 
forms, holds any attraction forme. To my mind Catholicism is 
the only worth-while religion. If you allow me to use an expres- 
sion that is slightly stronger, I say that Catholicism is the only 
religion worth a pinch of salt. 

True, as your reviewer points out, I criticize Rome. Also I 
find fault vehemently with ‘“‘political,” “Spugnacious,”’ “‘decad- 
ent,” “un-Christian’’ Catholicism wherever I find it. I deplore 
the gradual disappearance of “‘mystical’’ Catholicism. I hold in 
poor esteem a form of “‘socialized’’ Catholicism that is awfully 
prevalent in this country. But, God forbid that I should leave 
my Protestant readers under the impression that their, or any 
other, religion had won my heart. 

In calling me a renegade and denouncing my book as an ex 
parte statement, your reviewer no doubt considered that he was 
aligning himself with “‘the Catholic side.’”” In America today it 
is no doubt good politics to align oneself with ‘‘the Catholic 
side.”’ But there is another question. Is it good religion? Does 
that great force which is “the Catholic side” represent true Chris- 
tianity? Does it even represent true Catholicism? The con- 
tention of my book is that it does not! I have had the courage to 
say that ‘‘the Catholic side” (so-called) in this land of ours has 
not in it the pure gold and serene beauty of the faith in which I 
was reared and to which I pay homage. Am I a renegade for 
saying that? 

Alas! Poor Protestants, in what sheer terror you stand of 
the Catholic Church! 

E. Boyd Barrett. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO WESTWOOD AS MISSION PREACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The day of evangelism for religious liberals has not passed. 
There is a positive need for evangelism of the right sort today. 

At least, this has been the experience of the members and 
friends of the Liberal Church of El] Paso (Congregational-Uni- 
tarian) in the preaching mission conducted October 14 to October 
20 by Dr. Horace Westwood, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, California, and sponsored by the Unitarian 
. Laymen’s League. The congregations increased until, on the 
last day of the mission, the attendance was the largest in the 
history of the church. 

“The Message of the New Liberalism to an ‘Uncertain 
World” was the general theme of the mission. The sermon topics 
were: ‘‘Modern Religion in Search of Its Soul,” ‘The Place of 
Jesus in Our Uncivilized World,” ‘‘The Rediscovery of the 
Reality of God,” ‘“The Forgotten Genius of Liberalism,” ‘‘Psy- 
chic Research, Science and Immortality,” ‘The Subconscious 
Mind in Our Daily Life,” and “A New Religion Is Coming.” 

Dr. Westwood did a magnificent picee of work. In a com- 
munity where only the more courageous and adventurous souls 
dare to affirm their liberal convictions, he did much to break 
down prejudice, and succeeded in getting a real hearing for 
Unitarianism and the New Liberalism. Many folks learned for 
the first time that the opprobrium too often attached to Congrega- 
tionalists and Unitarians in this section is not justified, that we 
are neither Christ-haters nor Communists. 


A number were touched deeply and given a spiritual lift, to 
our positive knowledge. All who attended the meetings were 
made aware of the fact that mere intellectual emancipation is 
not enough, and that there is warmth and glamour in the New 
Liberalism. Out here where folks are not born into a liberal 
church, but grow into it, Dr. Westwood did a big thing when he 
demonstrated in his personal contacts as well as in his pulpit 
eloquence that the new religion has everything. How magnif- 
icently he led us to the very real accessibility of God! He recap- 
tured for us the breathless lure of the spiritual adventure 
that is the essence of religion. So long as liberal churches have 
in their ranks preachers of Dr. Westwood’s spiritual stature, no 
one can rightly say that our religion is only a glorified ethic. 
For every church that feels the need of greater spiritual radiance, 
I wish the blessing of such a preaching mission. 

This brief account would be incomplete without a word of 
appreciation as to Dr. Westwood, the man. The former mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Laymen’s League radiates the spirit 
of a unified personality on a high level. We see in him the 
perfect coincidence of a man and his message. He combines 
brilliant scholarship with evangelical fervor. His maturity in 
the discipline of spiritual living, his sense of timelessness, his 
dynamic faith and joyous fellowship with God, demonstrate anew 
the possibility of achieving those qualities of life which we as- 
sociate with him who spake as never man spake and with au- 
thority nineteen hundred years ago. Dr. Westwood is not 
merely a liberal evangelist. He is a Christlike spirit and one of 
the great souls of our generation. 

Harold W. Wright. 

El Paso, Calif. 
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A CORRECTION RECEIVED TOO LATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are one or two changes in my address at Washington 
that should be made in the interests of historical accuracy. Re- 
garding the Declaration of Independence, the Halifax resolution 
was the first adopted by a colony, the Mecklenburg Declaration 
being that of one county only. I should have made this clear by 
inserting the word “colonial” after the word “‘first,’? making it 
read “The first colonial Declaration of Independence.” But I 
was in error in saying that this was on April 12, 1775. It was 
April 12, 1776, three months before the Philadelphia declaration, 
and not a year and three months. 

Ashe, in “History of North Carolina,” Vol. 1, page 519, 
says, concerning the Halifax Declaration: ‘‘This resolution for 
independence was the first utterance for separation that had been 
made on behalf of any colony in America. Mecklenburg’s voice 
and action in May, 1775, annulling all the commissions and 
powers derived from the crown and establishing an independent 
government, was then premature and out of harmony with the 
spirit of the times.”’ 

Again, further study convinces me that the Edenton tea 
party was held in October following the Boston Tea Party, not 
during the October before. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


THE WORK MRS. ROOSEVELT HELPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the past four years field workers of the American Friends 
Service Committee have been living with the people and their 
problems in the coal fields of Eastern Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. They have been moving forward 
in progressive experiments in rehabilitation—first, emergency 
child feeding and clothing relief, then trade training, and now 
adult education and adjustment in human relations. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches is giving active cooperation in this 
program. 
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One of the most encouraging aspects of the work is the fact 
that keen, alert young coal miners are constantly being dis- 
covered by our Friendly Advisers, who are helping to train 
them for possible future leadership in their communities. 

The sad death of one of these outstanding men, Charles 
Murray, a young union miner, throws into high relief the sig- 
nificance of his own comments last spring at the closing exercises 
of the adult education classes begun by our workers and carried 
on by a representative local committee under the title of “The 
People’s University.’ 

“Many people look upon education as a means of enabling 
them to get better jobs. As a result of the classes this winter, 
LT have come to realize that education is not simply for the purpose 
of helping us hold down our jobs, but to draw us out, to help us 
get more out of life, and to help us make the industry and the 
community better places in which to work and live.” 

If industrial relations in the coal industry are to be lifted from 
the type of feudal relationships which have characterized them 
during the past two decades, it will be done by the development 
of a high type of leadership among both operators and miners 
who are resolved to make mining a better job to work at and 
mining towns better places in which to live. 

Help is urgently needed to make possible the continuance of 
this educational and leadership program this fall and winter. 
Contributions may be mailed to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, 
Coal Areas Committee, Room 612, 105 Hast 22nd Street, New 
York, 

James Myers. 


This is the work to which Mrs. Roosevelt has contributed 
some seventy odd thousand dollars this past year, the receipts of 


her broadcasting work. 
The Editor. 


THE DOUBTER AND THE ATHEIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “The Religion of Christ,’ Leader, September 28, we 
find this: “Let the materialist have his American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism, but we will remain unmoved. 
_... We need God, if for nothing else than to give a name to 
the Ultimate Reality for which we search; ... . to furnish a 
figure X to our efforts to solve our spiritual problems.” 

If only to give a name! Yes, the searcher needs a name for 
what he seeks, but is a God that becomes only a name worth 
seeking? 

“We need God to furnish a figure X to solve our spiritual 
problems.”’ 

To us the heart of the question is to so state our spiritual 
problems that their solution gives an understandable value to 
that figure X. Is not the atheist an atheist because when he 
tries to solve these spiritual problems he always finds X equals 
zero, or X equals infinity, the first answer valueless, the second 
incomprehensible? 

Also we find, “‘We do not know enough to doubt, we ‘only 
know enough to believe.’’ Can belief be established on a nar- 
rower foundation than doubt? We think not. 

And after all, is not the doubter and the atheist just another 
Philip crying “Show us the Father?” 

I.G. 


* * 


THE RED CROSS COMMENTS ON OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Upon returning to my office after a series of regional con- 
ferences in Virginia, my attention has been called to your leading 
editorial in The Christian Leader for October 12, 1935, under the 
caption “‘Colonal Bicknell the Sagacious and Kind.” 

Lest it be overlooked, I wish to be among those of Colonel 
Bicknell’s friends to express appreciation for the splendid manner 
in which you portrayed the living qualities of his work. I have 


known him for thirty years, and I am moved to say that you 
have concisely and with aptness described his many fine qualities 
as I have seen them under a variety of circumstances. 

Colonel Bicknell is one of the Americans about whose 
ramblings over the face of the earth we may all be proud. I 
like your description of his patience and fairness in dealing with 
others. I do not recall his ever having attempted to hurt any- 
one by word or deed. He never forced his own opinions upon 
others. As a fellow Unitarian as well as a fellow worker, I have 
felt it a distinct privilege, first, to serve apprenticeship 
under him, and then to serve as his associate in more recent. 
years. 

I need hardly tell you that Colonel Bicknell always held you 
in fond esteem. I hope, even though we who remain do not have 
the pleasure of long time association which you and he had, 
that new ties of fellowship may continue to include you in our 
Red Cross family and that whenever opportunity permits you. 
will be sure to come in and renew acquaintanceship. 

James L. Fieser. 

Washington, D.C. 
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BRIGHAM ANSWERS OUR QUESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Warren Witherell asked me to answer your letter, and ex- 
plain the Leyden International Bureau. 

The Leyden International Bureau is an international youth. 
movement among liberal young people’s groups in the several. 
liberal churches throughout the world. It was started originally 
some thirteen years ago by the Dutch Youth Movement. It. 
carried along with a fair amount of success, but with no startling 
achievements, and in 1932 or thereabouts it began to slump, and. 
quite a good deal of interest was lost. 

In 1934 the Y. P. R. U. had two young people, Winthrop 
Southworth and Warren Witherell, at the Leyden International 
Bureau Congress in Copenhagen. They, with the leaders of the 
English youth movements, the Fellowship of Youth and the 
Young People’s League, helped the Dutch leaders reorganize. 

A constitution was drawn up during the fall and put into: 
operation. Instead of all the officers remaining in the Dutch 
group, a young president, Stewart Carter (English), was elected, 
and an Executive Committee set up with representatives from 
the different youth groups. 

The Leyden International Bureau during the past year has: 
concentrated on putting its money to use in the form of pam- 
phlets, and a quarterly bulletin. William Gardner, Executive 
Secretary of the Y. P. C. U., has copies of a pamphlet concerning 
the Dutch Youth Movement and also copies of the quarterly 
bulletin. 

We, in the Y. P. R. U., and also the Y. P. C. U., became 
more interested this summer with the visit of Stewart Carter to. 
this country, when he spoke at several conferences, and the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention. 

We extended at that time an invitation to the L. I. B. to 
have its 1986 Congress in the United States. 
was offered jointly by the Y. P. R. U. and the Y. P.C. U. The 
invitation was accepted in August, and Mr. Gardner has already 
had some publicity on the 1936 Congress in the Leader. 

John W. Brigham, 
President Young People’s Religious Union. 
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TOO MUCH 
Bill wanted to slip out of barracks—unofficially—to see 
his girl, and he went to the sentry and stated the case. 
“Well,” said the sentry, “I’ll be off duty when you come 


back, so you ought to have the password for tonight.¥ It’s. 


‘Idiosynecrasy.’ ”’ 
“Tdio what?” 
“TIdiosynecrasy.”’ 
“Tl stay in the barracks,” said Bill.— Exchange. 


This invitation - 
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Church and World 


The Church Against the World. By 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck 
and Francis P. Miller. (Willett, Clark. 
$2.00.) 


Professors Neibuhr of Yale and Pauck 
of Chicago Theological Seminary and Mr. 
Miller, chairman of the World Student 
Christian Federation, present a clear-cut 
declaration and raise a definite question. 
‘They find the essential work of the church, 
as they see it, threatened by enemies 
within and without, and they ask what 
she should do to be saved. They are not 
concerned that the church should measure 
up to society’s expectations, nor with the 
question how it can save civilization. 
They ask “how it can be true to itself; 
that is, to its Head.” 

The great enemy is ‘‘Secularism.’”’ The 
fundamentalist faces it only to ignore the 
real crisis and refuse to consider the causes 
and forces which have produced it. The 
humanists turn the tables on secularism by 
accepting many of its assumptions before 
proceeding to develop their program for a 
heroic effort to transform society by the 
application of science to all problems of 
living. Dr. Pauck holds that they have 
failed to do justice to the fundamental 
nature of religion, the “recognition of those 
factors and elements in man’s and nature’s 
life which clearly transcend his or its 
making and control.’”’ The modernists, he 
feels, have done the church the disservice 
of confusing moral causes, such as the 
support of social justice, with the specific 
work of religion. Modernism has been 
too much concerned to adjust the church 
to prevailing world-views. 

Over against such capitulation Pauck 
sets the Barthian emphasis upon the 
“recognition of a unique and miraculous 
act of the transcendent God” in revealing 
Himself in Jesus Christ. The Barthians 
hold that the modern understanding of re- 
ligion is really a betrayal of the Christian 
message. But their thought is far from 
clear and its expression involves theological 
sophistry. Their strength and influence 
result from their emphasis on man’s de- 
pendence upon a life which transcends 
human creation, upon “‘a first principle 
which must be recognized before it can be 
gained.” 

Mr. Miller fears for Protestantism that 
it will try to save itself by domesticating 
itself within the different national cultures 
and so lose its own soul—since these na- 
tional cultures are divisive and concerned 
with something other than the revelation 
to which the church should be a consistent 
witness. This process is already at work. 

In the United States, says Mr. Miller, 
we are developing a ‘‘national religion” 
whose high priest is John Dewey! It is 
admitted that Dewey would be horrified 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


at the suggestion. But Mr. Miller claims 
that the humanism of Dewey, for whom 
‘Fdeal ends which imagination presents 
to us” replace God, has for its frame of 
reference not a universal faith but a na- 
tional culture. The imagination, uncon- 
ditioned by Christian faith, only reflects 
the dominant social forces in which the 
individual is interested. 

The upshot of the book is that Chris- 
tians should distinguish between primary 
and secondary tasks. Particular programs 
of social service and reform are for these 
writers secondary. The first task is to 
bring all the elements of the national cul- 
ture ‘‘into the presence of a new order of 
reality.’’ This will be impossible until the 
church is preoccupied with those elements 
in the Christian faith which have “‘an ab- 
solute and eternal value.” Here at last, 
we surely can expect to be given a clear 
program! But the river we have followed 
disappears into the sands of a desert of 
uncertainty, for we are simply told that 
the ‘‘frame of reference’? must include “a 
doctrine of God, a doctrine of man, the 
divine drama of salvation,” etc., ete. And 
in the last analysis, apparently, it is the 
sort of doctrine of God and man and sal- 
vation that our authors happen to regard 
as valid that we are to accept as the cen- 
trally important part of the Christian 
faith. 

Inconclusive as the book is, petulant 
as it almost is at times in its lament over 
our general “betrayal”? of the central 
Christian witness, it is a very sincere 
examination of the dilemma which the 
church faces today. If the prescription is 
somewhat vague, the diagnosis is certainly 
confident and consistent! 

x * 


Christian Cooperation 


Cooperation and the World Mission. 
By John R. Mott. (International Mis- 
sionary Council: New York. $1.00.) 

Conspectus of Cooperative Missionary 
Enterprises. By Charles H. Fahs and 
Helen Davis. (International Missionary 
Council. $1.00.) 


Dr. John R. Mott, veteran leader in mis- 
sionary enterprises, is young enough in 
spirit to lead missionary societies into 
new ways. He believes we stand at the 
beginning of a new era, one calling for new 
and wiser strategy, as we face the new 
paganism and the claims of the totali- 
tarian state and as we become aware of 
the un-Christian character of our indus- 
trial system. The old divisions into which 
Christian forces have been split are unim- 
portant compared with the ever more 
clear division between Christian and anti- 
Christian forces in the modern world. 
And the impending struggle calls for a 
more intelligent and comprehensive co- 
operation among Christian people. 
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Such cooperation as has already been 
made effective is described in detail in the 
companion volume by Fahs and Davis, and 
the record is an impressive one, especially 
if we realize how much of the cooperative 
effort has been developed in very recent 
years. This is the other side of the story 
presented in the volumes ‘“‘Re-Thinking 
Missions’”’ and the supplementary reports. 
There we read of unnecessary duplication, 
ineffective planning or absence of plan- 
ning, and wasteful competition. That 
missionaries and their home boards have 
been awake to the need for cooperation 
is made very clear in this analysis. 

Dr. Mott lays bare the secrets of suc- 
cessful cooperation—the initiative and 
leadership of men and women who have 
been too big for anything less than united 
effort; research, preparation, and consul- 
tation; focusing efforts upon definite and 
widely recognized needs; a climate of un- 
selfishness and a sense of intimate spiritual 
fellowship. On the other hand, coopera- 
tion sometimes proves impossible .or is 
limited in its success. This is because 
denominational pride, or emphasis on 
differences of faith and order, doctrine 
and polity, race prejudice, nationalism, 
variations in scales of salaries and economic 
security, lack of frankness, conservatism 
of home boards, lack of vision, and finally 
personal idiosyncrasies, all endanger co- 
operative work after it has begun or pre- 
vent its inception. 

These two books are symptomatic of 
the ‘“‘re-thinking” that is going on and in- 
dicative also of the emphasis now laid 
upon cooperation of distinctive groups in- 
stead of upon hopes for organic union. 

* * 


Americans Interpreted for India 


By Jabez T. Sun- 
(Calcutta: R. Chatterjee. 3 


Eminent Americans. 
derland. 
Rup.) 
Dr. Sunderland’s selections of Ameri- 

cans for his miniature Hall of Fame, and 

his comments on the men and women 
selected, are just what we should expect. 

He has singled out for description and 

sympathetic interpretation men and women 

of prophetic power and pioneering spirit, 

Lincoln, Emerson, Garrison, Lowell, Paine, 

O. W. Holmes, Channing, Whittier, 

Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Horace 

Greeley, C. A. Eliot, Charles F. Dole, and, 

of the living, Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Would that we might be understood and 

judged as a people by such courageous and 

devoted servants of justice, truth, and 
peace! 

The stories of these heralds of a larger 
faith provide Dr. Sunderland with occa- 
sion and material for the service he has for 
so long been eager to render to the cause 
of friendship between Indian and Ameri- 
can liberals. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Plans are being formulated for the 
International Liberal Youth Conference at 
the Isles of Shoals Aug. 15 to 22. The 
committee, composed of members of the 
Y.P.C.U. and the Y. P. R. U. headed by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, has had several meet- 
ings and has determined the general course 
of procedure. The general subject or 
theme will be: ““The Function of Religious 
Freedom in an Authoritarian World.” 
Committees on publicity, registration, 
program, hospitality, and recreation have 
been set up and are beginning to function. 

The Y. P. C. U. will raise $500 for the 
purpose of accommodating the foreign 
delegates who will be guests of the two 
American groups, and the Y. P. R. U. 
will do likewise. The Y. P. C. U. commit- 
tee on financing our share of the cost has 
decided to appeal to various Universalist 
organizations and interested individuals in 
the denomination exclusive of the mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. in order to raise this 
amount. We wish the local young people’s 
groups to concentrate their efforts on 
raising money to send delegates to the 
conference from their own groups. 

Individuals and organizations interested 
in making such contributions are invited 
to do so. Make checks payable to the 
Young People’s Christian Union and send 
them to national headquarters. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON CAMP OFFERING 


The National Y. P. C. U. Executive 
Board has voted that the offerings sent’ in 
by local unions from the Young People’s 
Day collections shall be turned over to the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp Fund of the 
Y.P.C.U. This was done this past year, 
and over $300 was received. It is hoped 
that this year the offerings will exceed 
$500. The cooperation of ministers and 
officials of the local churches is requested, 
so that this offering will be received from 
every church on Young People’s Day, 
Jan. 26, 1936. 


* * 


DATES AHEAD 


Young People’s Week will be observed 
from Jan. 20 to 26, 1936, with Young 
People’s Day in the churches on the 26th. 

The annual National Convention of the 
Union will be held at Murray Grove, N. J., 
from July 4 to 12, inclusive. This will also 
include an institute with regular courses 
of study offered, as was done at Ferry 
Beach this past year. 

The Young People’s Institute at Ferry 
Beach will be held from July 18 to 25. 

The New England Get-Together, now 
an annual affair of interest to New Eng- 
landers, will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Portland, Maine. The dates 
will prchably be Dec. 28 and 29. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 

A fine conference for leaders of young 
people’s groups was held at New Haven, 
Conn., on Novy. 2 in the afternoon and eve- 
ning. Young people from our churches in 
the state were present, numbering about 
sixty-five in all. The state vice-president, 
John Wood of New Haven, was in charge 
of the conference. It was the first con- 
ference of its kind to be sponsored by the 
State Y. P. C. U. The program opened 
with a devotional service led by Mr. Wood. 
This was followed by four group confer- 


ences on the following subjects: ‘““Devo- 
tions,” led by Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, chairman of the Program 
Committee of the National Y. P. C. U.; 
“Social Responsibility,” led by Mrs. John 
Wood of New Haven, who is engaged in 
social welfare work; ‘‘Recreational Ac- 
tivities,” led by Mr. Cadwell, assistant at 
the New: Haven church; and ‘Union Ef- 
ficiency and Methods,” led by William E. 
Gardner. 

Mr. Arthur Mielke of Yale Divinity 
School was the speaker at the banquet. 
Mr. Arthur I. Olson, national president of 
the Y. P. C. U., also spoke. In the evening 
were discussion periods, reports from con- 
ference groups, and social activities. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE SUNRISE GUILD OF 
JAPAN 


We count the members of the Sunrise 
Clara Barton Guild of Japan most for- 
tunate in having a president like Tsuneko 
San, whose welcoming address follows: 

“Tt seems almost strange that the long 
vacation has passed so quickly and it is 
time for us to gather again to our work. 
But anyway I am very glad to see you 
again all looking so fine. I hope you all 
have had pleasant, happy holidays, and I 
believe that you spent your vacation as 
useful as you can with Clara Barton’s 
spirit always in your mind. So I never 
doubt that you will work lively and ac- 
tively for the Guild this year. Really I 
am expecting your hearty help because we 
can do great things only when all the mem- 
bers become of one mind and offer their 
help forgetting themselves. We have 
many, many things to do this year with 
Christmas to end with. I hope we shall be 
able to give as many Christmas cheers as 
possible. 

“Let us work hard, therefore, instead of 
just having good times. Of course I should 
like to have some pleasure, but I would 
think of work first, and then of pleasure 
afterwards. And also, let us keep time. 
Please try to be punctual and not to waste 
your time or make others waste theirs. 
The world is working busily and we shall 
drop behind the living society if we don’t 
realize that time is indeed very previous. 
And I know that your fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters, are waiting for you 
when you go home so late for dinner. It 
is too bad for them all. So let us have our 
meetings promptly at 3, or if it is too early 
for some of you, then 4 will be all right 
and close it at 5, 5.30 or 6 at the latest. 
And if some of you would like to stay and 
work or play more, why you can when it 
doesn’t trouble Mother Maude. I don’t 
like to say such a thing at the first meeting 
after the happy vacation, but as I would 
like our Guild grow better, please excuse 
me. 

“And please always keep in your mind 


that you are worthy Clara Barton Girls, 
and try to make our Guild progress in 
work and spirit. And let us try to be able, 
when the end of the year comes, to say ‘We 
have nothing to regret.’ ”’ 

* * 


INMAN’S CHAPEL CHRISTMAS CALL 


There will be needed to make this 
Christmas the happy success of the two 
past years: 

1. Material for the making of 100 candy 
bags—to reach us before the first Thurs- 
day in December, when our Mission Circle 
will delight to do the work of making 
them. 

2. The usual generous sending of boxes 
of all sorts of miscellaneous articles, re- 
membering our large proportion of babies, 
little children and juniors, who love Christ- 
mas “pretties” like any other children. 
Let us also remember that many things of 
use and ornament, like pictures, books, 
wearing apparel, ete., can go into these 
family boxes which could not be displayed 
on a tree. In order to get well ready for 
Dec. 24, our festal day, we must begin to 
pack our boxes as early as possible in De- 
cember. So, early contributions are 
especially desirable. Already, a few boxes 
have been received—the contents of which 
have been carefully laid away for Christ- 
mas use. 

3. But, by no means last, contributions 
in money for candy (we raise our own pop 
corn), for the extra help we must have, 
which will mean help for some deserving 
person which will be abundantly earned for 
the emergency cases of sickness and dis- 
tress which are always occurring, and for 
filling-in the inevitable gaps which occur in 
a miscellaneous giving of gifts. This will 
be the last Christmas which will fall under 
the present management. I know you will 
help us to make it, like the 1935 Summer 
School, the very ‘best ever.” : 

We pledge you our utmost endeavors 
that all shall be done “In His Name.” 

Hannah J. Powell, Pastor. 
Deane C. Frazier, Assistant. 
Inman’s Chapel and Friendly House. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


NOVEMBER DAYS 
Who said November days are drear and 
sad? 
November days are merely gray and 
still. 
October’s fuss is over; leaves are down. 
Most of the nuts have dropped. Upon 


the hill, 
Trees, unashamed, display their naked 
grace 
Against a background Nature has pre- 
pared,— 


A soft gray sky that throws into relief 
Each tiny twig and branch the winds 
have bared. 


Who said November days are drear and 
sad? 
Still, yes; but many lovely things are 
still; 
In silence, often, come our greatest things: 
God’s love; healed wounds; the sunrise 
o’er the hill, ° 
November’s gray makes 
seem; 
Makes fire seem brighter, and adds to 
their cheer. 
November days are lovely days, to me,— 
Gray, still, and chill,—yet intimate and 
dear. 


apples redder 


Mary L. Lawless. 


Pare dd 


AUTUMN MEETING 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held at 
Unity Church in Brockton, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, Nov. 17. 
The opening service of worship will be 
conducted by Rev. Gustave H. Leining of 
All Souls Church, Braintree. Following 
this Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes will give 
an address on ‘‘The Use of Units in Teach- 
ing.” At 5.10 Mr. Earle W. Dolphin, su- 
perintendent of the Universalist church 
school of East Boston, will speak on 
“How to Introduce New Hymns.” In the 
evening an address, ‘Character Training 
through Motion Pictures, will be made by 
Prof. Howard M. LeSourd, dean of the 
Graduate School of Boston University. 
A fifteen-minute question period and sum- 
mary will bring the session to an end at 
9 p. m. Notices have been sent to all 
Universalist ministers and superintendents 
of church schools in this neighborhood, and 
it is hoped that many will take advantage 
of the good things offered at this meeting. 


re 


WINNING FAVOR 
That Universalist church school leaders 
have been waiting eagerly for the new 
Beacon Song and Service book is evidenced 
by the numerous requests for copies which 
Mr. Polk has received. The following 
church schools have already purchased a 


supply: Canton, Fitchburg, Leominster 
and Lynn, Mass., and All Souls Church, 
Woodfords, Maine. Last Sunday at 
Fitchburg the books were dedicated at an 
appropriate service in the church school. 

Single copies have been sent as follows. 
To Alabama 1, Connecticut 2, Florida 1, 
Illinois 5, Indiana 2, Iowa 1, Kentucky 1, 
Maine 7, Massachusetts 8, Michigan 1, 
Missouri 1, New Hampshire 3, New Jersey 
1, New York 6, Ohio, 3, Pennsylvania 3, 
Wisconsin 1, Vermont 4, Canada 1. 

In a recent statement on this page we 
said that the Publishing House sent no 
books out on approval. Here is an ex- 
ception. No one wishes to purchase 
hymnals without thoroughly examining a 
copy beforehand. Apparently many are 
considering purchasing. So the Beacon 
Song and Service Book is being sent for 
examination in response to requests ad- 
dressed to the Publishing House. If you 
wish to look it over, send your word in 
now. 


* * 


MISS ULMER HONORED 


Recognizing the ability of Miss Marion 
L. Ulmer to prepare impressive services of 
worship, the Community Chest Commit- 
tee of Portland, South Portland, Cape 
Elizabeth and Falmouth, Maine, asked her 
to arrange a service for use in the church 
schools of that territory on Community 
Chest Sunday. This she gladly did, and 
the service is an interesting one. 

First it answers the question, ‘‘What 
Makes a City Great?’”’ The Spirit of the 
City takes her place upon the platform 
and speaks as follows: 

“Like a mother, the Spirit of the City 
broods over her children. For it is not 
enough that I, your city, shall be measured 
in wealth of commerce and fame, in beauty 
of situation and of architecture. 


What makes a city great? Huge piles of 
stone 

Heaped heavenward? Vast multitudes 
who dwell within wide circling walls? 
Palace and throne 

And riches past the count of man to tell, 

And wide domain? Nay, these the empty 
husk! 

(Dudley Foulke.) 


“In none of these my glory lies, but in 
the lives of my citizens. In the health of 
their bodies, the keenness of their minds, 
the justice of their social relations, the rec- 
titudes of their moral life—there lies my 
greatness and my glory.” ; 

There follows a vivid portrayal of the 
work being done by some twenty agencies 
in the community, and a plea that the 
people, young and old, through their gifts 
identify themselves with these forces which 
are making for health, intelligence and 
righteousness within their midst. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the November meeting of the Mans- 
field Class of the First Universalist Church 
of Wakefield, Mass., held at the home of 
Mrs. J. Theodore Whitney, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews was the speaker. Under the 
heading “An Adventure in Friendship,” 
Miss Andrews reported a few of the ex- 
periences in which she shared last summer 
with a group of American students visiting 
in homes in seven countries abroad. Mem- 
bers of the Murray Class of the First 
Universalist Church of Melrose, a group 
of young women corresponding to the 
Mansfield Class, were guests for the eve- 
ning. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is spending the 
month of November among our churches 
in North Carolina. The first ten days or 
so were given to the Clinton and Red Hill 
communities, where Mr. Bryant, the 
minister, had arranged a series of meetings 
and conferences for many different groups. 
Miss Yates’ report of this work, which will 
appear later, will further acquaint us 
with the Universalists—leaders and fol- 
lowers—who are helping to promote 
liberal religion in the Southland. 


Children’s Book Week, Nov. 17-28, com- 
memorates this year the one hundredth 
anniversary of free children’s libraries in 
the United States. The first one, started in 
West Cambridge, Mass., just a century 
ago, was made possible by a bequest from 
Ebenezer Learned, M. D., ‘‘in grateful 
remembrance of the hospitality and friend- 
ship afforded me by the inhabitants of 
West Cambridge in the early part of my 
life when patronage was most needful to 
me.” It is estimated by librarians that 
during this anniversary year one hundred 
million books will be distributed to the 
children of the United States. 


On Saturday, Nov. 2, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., paid a 
brief visit to the G. S. S. A. office, while 
the eight boys whom he had brought to 
Boston in his car were being shown about 
the State House across the street. The 
remaining eight in the class are to have a 
similar trip a little later. Since going to 
Portsmouth seven years ago Mr. Chatter- 
ton has met this group of boys every 
Wednesday afternoon at the church for a 
mid-week session. The annual trip to 
Boston, with the places to be visited 
chosen in advance by the group, is a red- 
letter event in the year’s program. 


From Concord, Vt., Mrs. J. M. Paige 
writes: ‘‘We have started church school 
with the largest attendance we have ever 
had, and with real interest. We started 
at once using the services on the Bible, 
and I expect to follow them throughout 
the year.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has not re- 
signed in Philadelphia as reported. His 
five-year term as co-rector expired re- 
cently, and when he indicated an intention 
to retire, he was elected special preacher 
for the Associated Churches of St. James 
and St. Luke and the Epiphany. His new 
office, according to the newspapers, is the 
official connecting link between two promi- 
nent down-town Episcopal churches. 


Rev. Arnold Simonson of Canton, Me., 
has accepted a call to Brewton, Ala. Mr. 
Simonson will preach for Dr. Benton in 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
on Dec. 1. 


Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher addressed the 
Laurel Ministerial Association recently on 
“The Leading Thoughts in the Writings 
of Henry Van Dyke.” 


Rev. Robert Killam, two years at Rut- 
land, Vt., has begun his work as pastor 
of the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, 
N. Y., succeeding Dr. Stanard D. Butler. 


Mrs. Nellie T. Haynes has been elected 
president of the Federation of Church 
Women, Binghamton, N. Y. This is an 
honor in this very orthodox city. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Scofield, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., called at Head- 
quarters Nov. 5. 


As trustee and assistant director of the 
Ohio Universalist Department of Religious 
Education, Rev. George H. Wood re- 
cently made a field trip, visiting churches 
in central and southeastern Ohio. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., who was obliged to cancel 
some of her engagements because of ill- 
ness, is rapidly getting better. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley M. Macdonald of 
Everett, Mass., have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Dorothy Elizabeth, 
to Henry G. Harrison, on Nov. 8. Mrs. 
Harrison was for some time office secretary 
of the National Y. P. C. U. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
D. C., was the preacher at the mid-week 
service of the American University Nov. 6, 
and spoke over the radio in the country- 
wide hook-up of the National Education 
Association Nov. 12 in celebration of 
Education Week. 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been elected to membership 
in the Cosmos Club of Washington. 


Harold Burton, member and past presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected mayor of the city at the 
November elections, receiving the largest 
majority ever accorded a winning candi- 
date. 


and Interests 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. B. B. 
Hersey, pastor. All Souls Sunday, Nov. 3, 
was observed as Rally Day. At the church 
school session at 10 a. m., the officers of 
the school, numbering approximately thirty 
men and women, were installed and 
charged with the responsibilities of their 
year’s work by Mr. Hersey. At the morn- 
ing service, nearly 200 were present. An 
All Souls Day service was held Sunday 
evening at 7.80, followed by a beautiful 
and impressive candlelight communion 
service, at which about 100 were present. 
Music was by the church choir. Two 
young women in choir robes lighted candles 
at the windows, on the communion table 
and pulpit, following a sermon on ‘“‘Sym- 
bols and Souls” by the minister. The 
communion service followed the sermon. 
The fall opened auspiciously with in- 
creased attendance in every organization. 
In addition to the Y. P. C. U. for members 
of high school age, which has a large at- 
tendance, a second group of older young 
people is being organized for those of 
college age and above. A ministers’ council 
has been organized, meeting monthly, to 
coordinate the work of all organizations. 
On this council each organization in the 
parish has two representatives, and 
through it greater efficiency wil! be reached 
in planning activities, use of the church 
plant, cooperation in support of projects, 
ete. Coming events of the near future in- 
clude an amateur night sponsored by the 
church school, and the annual parish fair. 
Congress Square had four representatives 
at the Genera] Convention, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry M. Treat and Mr. and Mrs. George 
G. Austin. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 8, 
after the church had been closed as usual 
during August. The King’s Daughters and 
Sons held their 42d annual banquet Oct. 
16, with eighty in attendance. Mrs. F. C. 
Samweber was general chairman and Mrs. 
J. C. Underwood toastmistress. On Sept. 
30, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Elliott cele- 


brated the fiftieth anniversary of their. 


wedding at their home. Mr. Elliott is a 
trustee of the society and Mrs. Elliott is a 
member of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
these two organizations presented an oil 
painting by the artist S. Edgar George; 
and the King’s Daughters, of which Mrs. 
Elliott’ was a charter member, sent fifty 
golden roses. On Noy. 3 a memorial ser- 
vice was held for those of the congregation 
who had died during the year—Mres. Eliza- 
beth Dodge, Mrs. Josephine Moreland 
Knight, Mrs. Mary S. Raeish Hamaker, 
Edward W. Armstrong and Samuel G. 
Hillger. 


Ohio 

Circuit Churches.—Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. Rally Sunday was ob- 
served at Blanchester on Oct. 13 with the 
children taking part in the service. The 
ladies serve a public dinner at noon once 
each month. A Hallowe’en party was en- 
joyed on the evening of Oct. 31. Mrs. 
Lillie B. Wade, Sunday school superin- 
tendent and church treasurer, attended the 
Washington Convention, representing our 
Ballou Association. At Eldorado, Oct. 
20 was observed as Rally Sunday with J. 
B. Blackford, Bethel Township superin- 
tendent of schools, as the afternoon 
speaker. The W. U. M. A. meets twice 
each month for study and program. The 
Men’s Club has been organized and will 
meet the first Thursday of each month. 
Sunday, Oct. 6, was observed as Rally 
Sunday at New Madison, with President 
Walter Collins of Wilmington College as 
afternoon speaker. The scene, ‘Building 
the Church,” was given by the children of 
the Sunday school as a part of the after- 
noon session. The Ladies’ Social Union 
meets the first Wednesday of each month, 
and is financing the installation of a more 
adequate heating system in the church. 
Fall Rally Sunday will be held at Olive 
Branch, Nov. 24, with a special program. 
The church building was slightly damaged - 
by lightning the early part of October, but 
the fire damage was covered by insurance 
provided by the local trustees. 


* * 


JAMES PINGREE INMAN 
May 26,1851-Oct. 8, 1935 


“His age was eighty-four years, four 
months and twelve days. He is survived 
by eleven children, seven girls and four 
boys. He was left to mourn his wife’s 
decease on Oct. 18, 1923, and the death of 
two of his children who have departed this 
life for the life beyond. He has one sister, 
Mrs. Sally Trull of Candler, who is the last 
of the family, and he also has scores of 
grandchildren, great grandchildren and 
many friends.”’ 

This brief obituary, compiled by one of 
his children, states the facts of the case. 
Mr. Inman’s death removes a well known 
and influential figure in the life of Pigeon 
River Valley, and the immediate com- 
munity in which he has always resided. 
At the time of his death, he was the 
patriarch of the region. Able to walk 
about, leaning on his cane, until nearly the 
end of his life, he will long be remembered 
for his upright carriage, clear eyes, trench- 
ant speech and wise counsel. 

The writer especially acknowledges his 
cooperation in securing a clear title to the ~ 
Inman’s Chapel church property. 

His mind was active almost to the very 
last, and in conversation he often expressed 
the sentiment that his work was nearly 
done, but that he was blessed with good 
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children and grandchildren, “‘to carry on.” 

His largely attended funeral on Oct. 10 
was held at Inman’s Chapel, on a glorious 
October day. The officiating clergymen 
were Rev. Thomas Erwin and Rev. Han- 
nah J. Powell. The church was fair with 
autumn decorations, put in by the young 
people, augmented by the many floral 
tributes of the people from near and far. 

A granddaughter, now the assistant at 
Friendly House, made sweet music on the 
piano and accompanied the singing of the 
old hymns of comfort in which all partici- 
pated. Stalwart grandsons were the 
bearers. 

We bore the body of ‘Uncle Pingree’’ 
to its last resting place on the hillside, 
beside Aunt Susan, in the row with ‘Father 
Inman,” and committed it to earth, amid 
a feeling of the triumphs of the spirit 
which overbore our natural grief and shed 
around a glory which communicated itself 
to all. 

Jal<dfs, 12, 
* * 
DR. HESS DIES SUDDENLY 


Rev. Aubrey F. Hess, Ph. D., minister 
of the Unitarian-Universalist, or United 
Liberal, church in Atlanta, Ga., dropped 
dead on his way from the Universalist 
General Convention in Washington to the 
biennial Unitarian gathering in Cincinnati. 

With Mrs. Hess he had stopped in 
Clarkesburg, W. Va., and died suddenly in 
a hotel. 

His training was in Randolph Macon 
College, Westminster (Md.) Theological 
Seminary, Western Maryland College, 
and Kansas City University. From 1899 
to 1904 he was in the Methodist Protestant 
ministry, from. 1914 to 1930 in the Con- 
gregational ministry, and since 1930 in 
the Universalist-Unitarian ministry, and 
settled at Atlanta: He had made a big 
place for himself in the affections of the 
Southern Universalists. 

ok * 


WASHINGTON BOY KILLED 


Philip Cyrus Gunion, forty-four years 
old, an employee of the export division 
of the General Motors Corporation, was 
killed about 9.85 a. m. yesterday when he 
fell from a window in his apartment on the 
twentieth floor of 56 Seventh Avenue, at 
Fourteenth Street, to a courtyard. 

The police found a pair of pliers in his 
pocket and learned he had been repairing a 
radio aerial. He had been suffering from 
low blood pressure, and they decided he 
had suffered a dizzy spell while at the 
window. 

Mr. Gunion, who came here from 
Washington, D. C., left a wife, Mrs. Gay 
S. Walton Gunion, and two sons by a 
previous marriage, Philip, seventeen, and 
Frederick, fourteen.— New York Times. 

Cyrus Gunion, as he was known to his 
old friends, was the son of Captain Philip 
S. Gunion and Mary R. Gunion, both of 
whom survive him. Captain Gunion was 
treasurer of the Universalist church in 
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Washington for many years, and Mrs. 
Gunion was president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Association of the church. ‘Cy’? Gunion 
was brought up in the church and Sunday 
school, and was a leading member of a 
group of Sunday school boys called ‘‘the 
Anti-Mollycoddle Club,’’ who took long 
tramps on Saturday afternoons under the 
leadership of Dr. van Schaick. ‘“‘Cy’’ 
Gunion was a vivid personality, greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, and was a 
highly competent man in his business. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in chemical engineering. 
He was buried at Arlington Cemetery, 
Nov. 7, with full military honors accorded 
him for service in the World War. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. L. H. Garner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Edward Day is librarian of the 
Duncan Field Library in San Antonio, 
Texas, and minister emeritus of the Uni- 
tarian church there. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn. 

Mary Grace Canfield is the wife of Dr. 
Harry L. Canfield, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. W. D. Schermerhorn is professor of 
church history in Garrett Biblical In- 


stitute. 
* * 


A MEETING OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HYMNS AND SERVICES 
(Continued from page 1442) 

And now through the right translation we 
get no sense at all.” Many such clever 
statements brought an outburst of laughter, 
indeed, the entire conference was punc- 

tuated by such convulsive moments. 

Condemning the preacher who makes of 
his pulpit a rostrum for the expounding of 
social and economic theories, he climaxed 
his talk with these words, ‘‘There’s nothing 
so dangerous as having planks around— 
for then you go into the lumber business.” 

Not all of us were able to follow the 
reverend gentleman in his philosophy. But 
appreciate him we surely did! 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The dates for the fair of our Manchester 
church are Noy. 13 and 14. 

Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of the New 
Hampshire delegation was chairman of the 
tellers at Washington. 

Colonel Danforth came in for additional 
honor in recognition of his golden wedding 
anniversary, when he was introduced to 
the convention. 

A minister writes: “The resolutions were 
the most masterly stroke of Christian 
statesmanship I have been privileged to 
hear.” 

The first delegates to register at the 
General Convention, at the Hotel May- 
flower, and also at the National Memorial 
Church, were Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. 
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Chatterton of Portsmouth. That’s the 
stuff—keep New Hampshire in the lead! 

Miss Porter protests the current report 
that she is ninety-two years of age. What 
she said, and which occasioned the mis- 
understanding, was that she expected to 
attend the Convention at Washington in 
1939, when she will be in her ninety-second 
year. It wouldn’t be so surprising. 

Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth writes 
that “nearly every means of transporta- 
tion, with the exception of hitch-hiking, 
was employed by New Hampshire Uni- 
versalists in getting to Washington.” 
However, to Laurence himself goes the dis- 
tinction of going by air. He took a plane 
from Boston, making the trip to Washing- 
ton in three hours flying time. 

Again there is a voluminous bulletin 
from our Portsmouth church, owing to a 
very comprehensive account of the Wash- 
ington Convention. With Chatterton 
and Shorey both on the ground there 
wouldn’t much of anything escape notice. 

The major Universalist event for the 
week was the four-day celebration of our 
Nashua church centennial. To report that 
is too large an order for the Chip Basket; 
but I do wish to say that it was a great 
occasion, worthily conceived, and well 
carried out to the minutest detail. There 
was the same organization and team work 
displayed that was in evidence at the 
State Convention a few weeks ago. It 
would seem to be a habit. If there was a 
hitch anywhere, it wasn’t apparent to one 
looking in from the outside. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AT NASHUA 


““A hundred years is a long time,’’ was 
the sentiment uttered by several of the 
speakers at the centennial banquet at the 
Universalist church in Nashua, N. H., on 
Monday, Nov. 4, which was the last of a 
series of events marking the one hundredth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
First Universalist Society. But it may 
be said that those hundred years have 
been well spent by those who have had 
the interest of the church at heart and 
have worked and sacrificed that it might 
make its contribution to the religious life 
of the community. Since the annual parish 
meeting in January the people have been 
working to make this centennial worthy 
of the event it commemorates. A general 
committee was appointed of which Col. 
George E. Danforth, president of the New 
Hampshire Universalist Convention, was 
chairman. Many sub-committees were 
chosen, and all did their work well. 

The four days’ celebration began with a 
Sunday school party on Friday night, 
Nov. 1. In spite of the rain more than two 
hundred responded to the invitations, a 
large number coming from outside the city. 
A trio furnished fine music, the church 
choir dressed in the costumes of long ago 
rendered some of the old songs, and an en- 
tertainer from Boston furnished amuse- 
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ment. Refreshments were served and a 
social hour enjoyed. 

On Sunday morning at 9.30 a special 
service was conducted in the church school, 
helpful, impressive, and eliciting much 
praise from some of the visitors. At the 
usual hour for worship the church audi- 
torium was well filled. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. A. A. Blair, led in the open- 
ing worship, Rev. Frederic T. Nelson, who 
went from this church into the ministry, 
read the scriptures and Dr. Francis A. 
Gray, pastor of the church from 1893 to 
1903, made the prayer. Dr. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, whose father was pastor of the 
church from 1869 to 1872, preached the 
sermon, which held the close attention of 
the large congregation. His theme was 
“The Evolution and Contribution of 
American Universalism.” He told the 
romance of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter and by periods followed the history 
of our faith from that time to the present. 
During the afternoon the church kept 
open house and many came to talk over old 
times and to enjoy an hour of fellowship. 
In the evening the pageant, “The Sacred 
Flame,” was presented by the members of 
the church school and Y. P. C. U. under 
the direction of Mrs. Sarah Mercer. It 
was a fitting close to the day’s activities. 

On Monday night the climax was 
reached when a banquet, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Morey of our church as 
caterers, was served to over two hundred 
guests. This wasa parish affair, on account 
of limited space. The toastmaster was 
Colonel George E. Danforth, who knows 
how to keep the program moving. We 
were honored by having as the first 
speaker the Governor of New Hampshire, 
H. Styles Bridges, who evidently has 
studied history and knows of the influence 
of our church in the state. The mayor of 
the city, Alvin Lucier, brought greetings 
from the community. Although of the 
Catholic faith his speech was a gem, ex- 
pressing his appreciation for what our 
church had done in the city for a hundred 
years and the hope that it would continue 
long in the work. Dr. Roger F. Etz of 
the General Convention brought the greet- 
ings of that body, and as usual gave us 
some good advice regarding our opportun- 
ities in the future. And the grand old man 
of our state, Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, spoke 
for the State Convention. He is always 
wise and sometimes humorous, and on this 
occasion he was both. A message from the 
churches of the city was brought by Rev. 
William Porter Niles, for thirty-three years 
rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
During those years he has been associated 
with the various ministers of our church, 
and spoke of their ability and co-operation. 
The climax was reached in the address of 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, who was in- 
troduced by Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor 
of the church, for forty years closely 
associated with Mrs. Poole’s family. It 
seemed very fitting that the daughter of 


Dr. W. H. Morrison, for sixteen years 
pastor of the church, should give the ad- 
dress of the evening. Her theme was, 
“What of Tomorrow?” She spoke of the 
tomorrow in education, in religion, and 
challenged her hearers to a greater loyalty 
to the church and devotion to our faith. 
She roused her hearers to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, and when she had concluded 
and Auld Lang Syne had been sung, the 
people lingered till a late hour. 

All were glad to see Rev. Weston A. 
Cate of Auburn, Me., a former minister, 
who gave the invocation at the banquet. 
Dr. Gray and Mr. Nelson were warmly 
greeted by their friends. And Dr. McCol- 
lester, who came back for the banquet on 
Monday, received a royal welcome. The 
Sunday school party owes its success to 
Charles E. Johnson, superintendent emeri- 
tus of the church school. Mrs. Eva Tag- 
gart was chairman of the decorating com- 
mittee. The decorations consisted of 
autumn leaves and green boughs and many 
bouquets of chrysanthemums. 

A souvenir program was issued by a 
committee with Mrs. Mabel Thompson 
Cooper as chairman. It is a work of art, 
and people who have a copy will be glad 
to keep it. This centennisl observance is 
probably the greatest event in the history 
of this church. 

A. A.B. 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


A meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Wednesday, 
Nov. 20, at the First Universalist Church, 
Everett. 

A home-cooked supper will be served at 
6.30. Reservations should be made with 
the secretary, Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The speaker for the general meeting at 
7.30 will be Prof. Marie Cole Powell, who 
will speak on “A Liberal Interpretation of 
Christmas.” Following the talk there will 
be five group conferences. In these groups 
each one will have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss how he can apply Mrs. Powell’s in- 
terpretation to his own work. 

Leaders: Beginners, Miss Anna Prentiss, 
West Somerville. Primary, Miss Elsie 
McPhee, Malden. Junior, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. Intermediate, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel, Lynn. Young People, Rev. 
John M. Rateliff, Charlestown. 

Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller of Medford 
will conduct the closing worship service, 
using as the thought ‘‘Memories.”’ 

* * 


LAYMEN MEET AT WORCESTER 


Nearly two hundred laymen and minis- 
ters from many churches in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island gathered at the 
First Church, Worcester, Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 7, for the annual state banquet. 
After a delicious turkey dinner enlivened 
by community singing, Rey. Gilbert Pot- 
ter introduced Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
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who extended a welcome in his usual 
felicitous manner. 

A letter of greeting from Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, new president of the 
Universalist General Convention, was 
read by Mr. Potter. 

It was reported that $54 had been con- 
tributed to the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp as a result of the decision at Lowell 
in May to have the men’s clubs support 
this worthy project. Mr. Potter sug- 
gested that in view of the $400 deficit of 
the project the clubs ought to make further 
contributions. Collection plates. were 
placed at the vestry door and $49.64 was 
realized, making the total contribution to 
the Diabetic Camp to exceed the goal of 
$100. 

An objective of the laymen’s organiza- 
tion this year will be to promote a dinner 
gathering in each of the eleven districts 
mapped out in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

Instead of a battery of after dinner 
speakers, the program provided for dis- 
cussion groups. Chairman Potter asked 
that each church divide its delegation so 
that representatives would be present in 
each group. 

Percy Gardner of Providence led a group 
which considered problems relating to 
men’s clubs. “The Church and Social 
Action”? was the lively theme presided 
over by Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston. 
A third group, led by R. F. Needham of 
Arlington, expressed a wide range of 
opinions relating to the minister and the 
Universalist ministry. The discussion in- 


dicated that the laymen expect the min- | 


ister of a Universalist church to possess 
spirituality, preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, expound the principles of Univer- 
salism, and not only be denominational- 
minded himself, but lead his flock to co- 
operate in the denominational program and 
enterprises. A verbatim report of these 
several forums would make interesting 
reading. 

At 9.15 the men united in the assembly 
hall and heard Dr. Roger F. Etz review 
certain outstanding actions taken at the 
biennial convention in Washington. 

A meeting of the Laymen’s Committee 
with the district governors’ is to be ar- 
ranged for the purpose of electing officers 
and giving further impetus to the laymen’s 
movement in the two states. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


October 29, 1935: 

The application of Myles W. Rodehaver for or- 
dination was granted, and Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., was appointed to confer the fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. Nov. 10 
has been set as the date of Mr. Rodehaver’s ordina- 
tion at Annisquam, Mass. 

The application of Ernest T. Marble for ordination 
was granted, and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D. D., 
was appointed to confer the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

The application of Raymond J. Baughan for or- 
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dination was granted, and Rev. Edgar R. Walker was 
appointed to confer the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Philip F. Mayer was transferred to Smith- 
field, Ohio. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. H. E. Rouillard from 
New York as of March, 1931. 

Dismissed Rev. H. E. Rouillard—whereabouts 


unknown. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


License granted Robert Hallam Lewis under 
date of Oct. 10, 1935. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
kek 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1935, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
February 9—Loyalty Sunday. (G.S.S. A. American 
Missionary Offering.) 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N.M. A.) 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 
Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 
Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Nov. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manual! Church, Boston. 
Nov. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Calikins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 
Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 
Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N: Y. 
Dec. 10-13: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 17-20: Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D..- First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the ‘“‘Cross and 
Crown” awards.may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


(Dedication Day, 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 3, slver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreatks 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Dec. 24: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Christmas Day, 11 a. m.: Dr. Perkins. 

Dec. 26: Rev. Lesiie T. Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2-3: Rev. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subearibe for ; 
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Sixteen Years 
of 


Pioneering Christian Service 


Bible Lands 


NEAR EAST FOUNDATION 


Is following the principles first demonstrated 
by Jesus in its work with neglected rural 
peoples in Bible Lands. 


It is helping them to help themselves to : 


Jmprove their living conditions 
Increase their earning power 
Prevent disease 

Lift the status of their women 
Give opportunity to their children 
Live a fuller life. 


Special effort is being made at this Thanks- 
giving time to secure gifts which are greatly 
needed to carry on this Christian work. 


Contributions should be sent to 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE, President 


2 West 46th Street ot t- New York 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
SMt., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Pr: sidens, 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass., 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoos 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S$.» 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The champion athlete in bed with a 

cold was told that he had a temperature. 
-“How high is it, doctor?”’ he wanted to 
know. 

“A hundred and one.” 

‘“What’s the world’s record?” —Schweizer 
Iilustrierte (Zurich). 
* * 

An old Vermonter was remarkably well 
informed, but so very lazy that the new 
pastor asked him how he had contrived to 
learn so much. 

He replied, “I just heard it—here and 
there—and I was too lazy to forget it.”— 
Boston Globe. 

* * 

Father (tense with excitement): ‘Well, 
boy, what happened when you asked the 
boss for a rise?” 

Son: ‘Why, he was like a lamb.” 

Father: ‘“‘What did he say?” 

Son: “‘Baa.’’—Ireland’s Own. 

* * 

“Weight put on by over-indulgence in 
malted liquors can be taken off by a series 
of reducing exercises,” says a doctor. 
No. 1: Move the head firmly from side to 
side when somebody suggests another half- 
pint.— Hwumorist (London). 

* * 


Newspaper pictures seem to indicate 
that these diplomats are a funny-looking 
bunch, but you’d probably be, too, if you 
had to go around all the time with your 
tongue in your cheek.—BSoston Evening 
Transcript. 

* * 

The gent who carved the Declaration of 
Independence—or whatever it was—on a 
pin-head has nothing on Mr. Farley, who 
has just succeeded in putting the Grand 
Canyon on a_ postage-stamp.—Macon 
Telegraph. 

* * 

Many communities have been refused 
the public improvements for which they 
asked. These were worthy projects, but 
they did not fit in with the Hopkins doc- 
trine of planned extravagance.—The New 
Yorker. 

1 * 

“What do the ruins of Ancient Egypt 
really prove?” wonders a writer. Probably 
among other things, that Ancient Egyptian 
wives insisted on having a shot at backing 
the chariot into the garage.—Grit. 

* * “hls 

Foreman: ‘‘Do you think you’re really 
fit for hard labor?” 

Applicant: ‘Well, some of the best 
judges in the country have thought so.”— 
Exchange. 

* x 

Amateurs have been so successful in the 
entertainment field that there is some talk 
of them invading college football.—Life. 

* * 


All men are born free and equal, but 
grow up into a graduated income-tax 
world.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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The Beacon Song 


and Service Book 


An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 
of church schools and young 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 
Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. 


The Services 


are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


The Hymns 


offer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merits 
the respect of musicians. 


HAN 


A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
able for junior choirs. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 
Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, 90 cents. 
@ 


Now ready 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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